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OADING and spreading 

manure is a rough, tough 

job—hard work that takes the 

heart out of ordinary equip- 

ment in short order. But JOHN DEERE 
SPREADERS and LOADERS are not ordinary. 
They are extra rugged and have the neces- 
sary backbone and muscle to take the tough- 
est punishment—to give you more years of 


dependable, low-cost service 


With three powerful hydraulic manure 
loaders and two rugged spreaders in the 
John Deere Line, you’l] find the manure han- 


dling equipment to match your requirements. 


‘Live’ Power Loaders 


the No 


Tractors, 


John Deere Loaders 50 for John 
Deere “Sv” the 
No. 30 and No. 40 for John Deere 1-2-plow 


and ‘60’ and 


tractors—all are tops in fast, easy loading 


Because they utilize the ‘‘live’’ power system 
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Rugged soux DEERE 


Loaders and Spreaders 
ARE BUILT TO 


s Take 2 Lot of Pounding, Too 





of the John Deere Tractors with which they 
work, they load more manure per hour... 
operator effort in clutching and shifting is 
reduced 40‘, or more .. . there is less wear 
and tear on the tractor and loader . . . the 
outfit can be used in wet, slippery lots with 
less miring or digging. 


Wood- and Steel-Box Spreaders 


Wood is used where wood is best and steel 
is used where steel is best in the John Deere 
Models ‘““L’’ and ‘‘M’’—the rugged two- and 
four-wheeled spreaders that operate at field 
speeds up to six miles per hour. 


From hitch to beaters, these non-rust 
spreaders are built to take a world of abuse. 
The heavy steel frame and trussed steel box 
supports... . . the heavy armored rolled steel 
side flares . . . and the rugged steel arch-pipe 
over the beaters absorb the jars and jolts of 
mechanical loading. The strong, five-speed 


conveyor drive . . . hardened steel roller 


\ 


i 


chain drives ... and roller bearings on all 
three beaters take the wear and tear of faster 


tractor speeds. 


Your John Deere dealer welcomes the op- 
portunity to show you this great line of spread- 
ers and loaders. See him soon. 


DT 





JOHN DEERE © Dept. Al4, Moline, til. 


Please send me free folder on the 
equipment I've checked below: 
SO Loader Two-Wheel Spreader 
40 Loader Four-Wheel Spreader 
30 Loader 


\ | 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





ihese columns are open to the readers of 


Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, 


destructive or constructive, 


fioard'’s 


Something for Nothing? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Merritt Chaw- 
in says, “What is a young man with 
know-how, ambition, courage, and 
the desire supposed to do” to get a 
farm? (November 25 issue). 

I suppose he will have to do like 
millions of us have done befcre him 
I came out here to Colorado in 1909 
for my wife’s health. The doctor told 
us that, as long as we didn’t have 


any money, we wouldn’t have much 
change if she stayed in Illinois. I 
worked on farms for some years; 


saved money enough to rent a large 
farm. Then, when I'd saved enough 
money, I: bought my first farm 

I never went int» debt. I never 
bought a cow or a farm before I 
could pay cash. Now I own two fine 
farms and milk 115 cows 

Mr. Chawin asks, “Why doesn't 
our government help?” It seems to 
me the government has enough to 
do now. I think that any farmer 
with enough money should do his 
own soil conservation. I don't see 
any reason why anyone should ask 
help from the government for things 
they can afford to do themselves. 

We complain about high taxes. No 
wonder they are high when every- 
one wants something for nothing 

Colorado. WALTER ANDERSEN. 


Advertise by Action 


Hoarpd’s DAIRYMAN:—Why don't 
farmers advertise by action as well 
as by word? Farmers contribute big 
slices of hard earned milk checks 
for advertising programs to increase 
milk sales, then serve oleo on their 
own tables—and brag about it! 

It seems to me it would be much 
more effective if they would use all 


the dairy products milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, etc., they can, 
thereby creating a bigger demand 
for milk 

For the information of those who 


write in such glowing terms of the 
advantages of oleo, I've lived on a 
farm for more than 40 years and de- 
pend on cows for a living. I can 
look any one of them in the face be- 
cause I've never bought a pound of 


oleo. 


New York. M. C. A. 


“Blubbering” Dairymen 


HoarD’s DAIRYMAN:—I am_ as 
strong a proponent as any for the 
virtues and downright merit of good 
butter. Personally, we, and a lot 
like us, would buy it at a dollar a 
pound if we couldn’t get it any oth- 
er way rather than take oleo for 
But let’s face it, friend, the 
average customer can no more dis- 
tinguish between good, well-made 
butter and a sound grade of com- 
mercial oleo than he can tell the 
difference between French and New 
York State champegne 


free 


Further, there is still no good evi- 
dence from either the medical pro- 
fession or dieticians that this oleo 
junk, ‘ortified as it now is, is in any 
measurable way inferior, from the 
standpoint of health, to true butter. 
Any contention of Mr. Blatz (letter 
November 25 issue), or others to the 
contrary cannot be supported from 
our present knowledge and may be 


wise or 
Vairyman assumes no responsibility. for 


foolish, critical or commendatory 


opinions expressed 


taken, therefore, as wishful thinking, 
much as it pains me to say it and 
you to print it, if you ever do, which 
I doubt. 


Let us sell our butter to those 
who want it and can appreciate it 
on its own merits. Those who can't 


tell the difference or 
a hang, or who are forced to buy 
because it is so much cheaper 
let them do what seems best to them 
to do 

Let us lay off this d-—— controversy 
with We have whipped 
fair and square, not so much by our 
opponents as by the very facts of 


who don't give 


oleo 


oleo been 


the situation Henceforth, let us 
turn our efforts into more produc- 
tive channels. For my part, I am 
doggone tired of seeing the whole 
dairy industry blubbering into their 
beer, month after month, because 


things aren't like they used to be 
Maryland A. L. RICHEY 


“How a Family Farm 
Develops” 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I am writing 
this letter to thank you for publish- 
ing the story “How a Family Farm 
Develops” of which we were the 
subject. 

We have changed our barn over to 
grade A specifications since the ar- 
ticle was written. This move is 
proving profitable as well as more 
convenient in doing our work. It is 
arranged with eighteen tie stalls, a 
maternity pen, and enough pens to 
keep most of our heifers under the 
same roof, which saves many a step 
doing chores. We plan on adding six 
more tie stalls and a silo next year 
When this is completed we plan to 
dispose of our swine project and be 
strictly a dairy farm 

We enjoy the Hoard's 
and feel it is doing a 
dairymen in bringing information to 
them that is authentic and practical 
The Hoard’s*Dairyman Round Table 
articles of winter were 
cially interesting 

Again, thank you. 

Illinois. Merritt D. SEMPLE. 


Dairyman 
service to 


last espe- 


Pasture Scarce in lran 


HoARD’s DAIRYMAN:—I was 
much surprised and pleased to 
ceive your article on the New Eng- 
land green pastures program. It is 
now being passed around the agri- 
cultural section of the Point Four 
office here in Shiraz 

The Iranians found it hard to be- 
lieve that we spend time growing 
grass for cattle. The goats, sheep, 
and cattle here roam the hills get- 
ting a small bit of herbage here and 
there. The few farms that keep 
cows to produce milk, feed chopped 
wheat straw for roughage and per- 
haps a handful of alfalfa 

There is a smal] amount of alfalfa 
grown here and in some villages where 
there is enough water 
small amount of clover 
some damp spots along 
irrigation ditches you 
few wild clover plants 
semble our wild white clover in size, 
shape of and habit of growth. 
The flower is pink and about one- 
half the size of our wild white clov- 


very 
re- 


there is a 
grown. In 
permanent 
can find a 
which re- 


leaf, 


(Continued on next page) 
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SON, YOU'VE 





GOT SOMETHING 
THERE! 


- 
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My Dad says, 
“‘Calvita builds 
sturdier calves 
at lower cost’ 


YOU CAN BE SURE YOUR CALVES 
WILL GET THE RIGHT START with 


4 








~~ S - - 


“ 


CALF FORMULA 


...and without a single drop of 
fresh, whole milk added! 


The wise choice is always CALvITA . . . the tested formula. This 
finer product is the one formula that can be depended on to 
raise sturdy, healthy calves without a single drop of fresh milk. 
In fact, if you sell your milk, you can’t afford not to raise calves 
on CALVITA because by any comparison with any other nu- 
tritionally correct calf raising method Catvita feeds out for 
less . . . about one-fourth as much as whole milk. 


IT’S THE QUALITY THAT MAKES 
CALVITA so much BETTER 


There’s no need to experiment with low price imitations of 
CaLviTa because the exclusive Catvita formula has an 
established reputation for superior quality. Don't 
hazard the health of your calves and 

“7 the future of your herd replacements 
Aj with a product that seems to cost 
/ less. Save all your milk! Save your 
calves! Save on feeding costes! Feed 
Catvirta calf formula 




























DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
HAVE CALVITA 





NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


3401 HIAWATHA AVE. 




















the results 
speak for 


themselves.” 


James C. Rumple 
Kyles Crossroads, Route 3 
Statesville, North Carolina 


James Rumple, right, discusses his sanitation 
progrem with E. R. Dickerson, Fieldman for 
Biltmore Dairy Farms of Charlotte, North Carolina. 


“I am proud of the record I have made with Biltmore Dairy 
Farms,” says James Rumple. ‘During the two years I have been 
producing Grade A milk, bacteria counts have averaged less 
than 10,000 on direct count on twenty tests. I depend on 
1o-Bax Special to help me set this good record.” 

“I like Lo-Bax Special because it dissolves quickly and is fast 
acting. It is free-flowing and easy to measure . . . the results 
speak for themselves.” 


Lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


r 


LoBax-21 Chlorine with a wetting - 
agent where extra penetrating action 
aids faster bacteria kill. Rinses freely. 
Exceptionally smooth and easy on 
milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive 
teats and udders. 


lo-Bax Special Contains 50% 
available chlorine in dry, free-flowing 
form. Dissolves quickly in water, hard 
or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, 
fast-killing rinse solutions. Harmless 
to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Ask your dairy plant for these Lo-Bax Bactericides or write us 
for full information. Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Company, 
Division of Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 





Opinions, Brickbats and 
Bouquets .... 


(Continued from poge 55) 


er and the seeds have a woolly cov- 
ering. The clover and alfalfa that 
is grown in this section is harvested 
by hand with a scythe, tied in bun- 
dles and transported by donkey 
back. It is not unusual to see a 
man going along the road with six 
or eight donkeys loaded down with 
bundles of green alfalfa. This is fed 
green in most cases but sometimes 
it is dried and used as hay. 

My work here is to try to estab- 
lish an agriculture service similar 
to the extension service we have in 
the states. Considerable interest is 
being shown in this type of work 
by the Iranian Department of Ag- 
riculture, the farmers, and the land- 
lords. Training men to do the work 
seems the chief problem. 

Shiraz, Iran. RAvcpu B. LITTLEFIELD. 


British Cows Make Records 


HoaARD’s DAIRYMAN:—I have to 
tell you that the world butterfat 
production record for a Jersey cow, 
which was recently brought to the 
United States from Canada (as de- 
scribed in. the November 25th is- 
sue), has had a very short stay in 
your country. In November a Brit- 
ish Jersey cow, Stranges Musical, 
bred and owned by Mr. J. R. Proc- 
tor of Stranges Farm, Finstock, 
Charbury, Oxford, England, com- 
pleted her third lactation of 361 
days by producing 24,734 lbs. milk 
with 1,476.6 Ibs. fat. For the ma- 
jority of her lactation Stranges Mu- 
sical was milked three times daily. 
Since her record exceeds that of 
June Volunteer Fancy in Oregon by 
over 150 lbs. fat, it seems likely 
that it will take some beating. 

The world record for all breeds 
is held by a British Friesian cow 


which recently gave 1,689 Ibs. fat 
in 365 days 
—A.W. MARSDEN, Director Com- 


monwealth Bureau of Dairy Sci- 
ence, England. 

Editors Note: Additional infor- 
mation concerning official supervi- 
sion of records and pictures have 
been requested from Director 
Marsden. 


Doesn't Regret the Farm 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I always read 
the letters in your “Opinions, Brick- 
bats, and Bouquets” and although I 
usually have my own opinions, and 
they don't always agree with the 
letters written to you, I still get a 
kick out of reading them. 

This is the first letter I have ever 
written to a magazine on any sub- 
ject, but I just couldn't resist the 
urge to “have my say” on the sub- 
ject of farm wives helping outside 
the home. 

I am definitely in a position to 
know what I'm talking about. I 
learned from experience — the hard 
way! I was an only child, born and 
bred in the city. At nineteen I mar- 
ried a farm boy and moved to my 
country home. The first two years I 
never did a tap of work outside 
while my husband spent many weary 
hours milking 20 cows after long 
days in the field. Then I woke up! 
It was lots more fun to help milk 
and have him in the house earlier 
and not nearly so tired and irritable 

In 1947 he took up flying as a 
hobby—and in that year as a passen- 
ger in a two-seater he cracked up! 
And there I was with four small sons 
farm and 20 cows! Thanks to 


—a 
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the good Lord and my never ending 
prayers, we saved him altho’ he was 
hospitalized for 73 days. That sum- 
mer I spent hours in the hospital 
with him (was his night nurse ev- 
ery other night from 7:00 p. m. to 
6:00 a. m., due to a nurse shortage). 
Did most of the milking night and 
morning and kept my family intact 
until he was able to go back to 
work. My father-in-law and our 
hired man did all the field work 

Now it’s 1952! I don’t do one 
blessed thing outside now except 
take care of the milk house. My four 
sons are taking over for me with 
Dad, while I take care of No. 5 son, 
aged 2, in the house and try to keep 
enough food cooked to fill those bot- 
tomless pits they call stomachs! 

Never once in these 16 years have 
I ever regretted coming on the farm 
Nor have I ever felt bitter about 
having to help outside when I was 
needed. My city friends still can't 
get over the miraculous adjustment 
I made—because I definitely was not 
a “farm type.” I hope this letter 
kind of smooths the road for some- 
one who may be discouraged. There 
is always another side to that long, 
long hill. 


Wisconsin. Mrs. R. H. Martin. 


Dairying jn High Power 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: 
letter in the March 25, 1952, issue, 
good news from Northwest Arkan- 
sas. With beef prices having taken a 
nose dive, dairying is coming back 
into high favor here. The dairy 
farmers are the ones staying in bus- 
iness and living well. Milk is $4.25 
per 100 pounds for 4 per cent milk. 
We sell high test of 5.77 per cent at 
$5.61 per 100 pounds. 

Arkansas. Mnkrs. J. M. BURLINGAME. 


Regarding my 


You Can Make Butter 


Hoarp’s DatRYMAN:—I read the 
letter, “Can't Buy Butter,” by Mrs. 
D. B. Scott (November 10 issue). 
How dumb can a person get? [I'll 
bet she does not know you can make 
butter out of the product she is sell- 
ing. She does not have to buy but- 
ter unless she wants to. 

I wonder how long she will be 
making a living selling milk and 
buying oleo. How long would Henry 
Ford be in business if he bought and 
urged all of his employees to buy 


Chevrolets because they may be 
cheaper? 
Ohio. Warp RICH. 


Cast No Bricks 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Let’s not cast 
a brick at what Eddy Juda may call 
a “greedy farmer”, because the 
farmer’s success is our bread and 
butter; the producer of the meat 
milk, butter, and fresh eggs. Most 
any of us should be willing to give 
him a hand after you have stopped 
and got acquainted again. 

There are the lazy ones on both 
sides, in labor groups and in farm 
groups, who never worked and nev- 
er will but they are to be consid- 
ered. We don’t know the cause. But, 
as a whole, let’s be one strong union 
together. No enemy is so dumb that 
he would not try to divide us be- 
fore he strikes. 

My family and I operate an 80- 
acre dairy farm with 20 head of reg- 
istered Holsteins. Started with a GI 
loan from World War II. I work for 
a railroad 40 hours a week. I can 
see the picture from both sides. And 
I just can’t believe one can prosper 
without the other—trich or poor. 

Kansas, R. H. WINco. 
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COVER PICTURE 

| ) Since the Guernseys are second in our 23rd 
HOPRDS SAIRYMAN annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Con- 
=) test this year, we selected this photograph taken 
during = 1952 National Guernsey Show. Our 
So picture judging contest includes a special divi- 
enn , 2 6 m= sion for FFA groups, so it aed fitting to 

, + , wre snap the California team as they watched Judge 

7 Lindsay place the aged cow class. 
This FFA team is from Santa Rosa, Califor- 
, nia, and was one of the gold emblem winners 
- in the National FFA Dairy Judging Contest 
wn ee oe si held the same week. From left to right: John 
4 ” a Sutherland, Lyle Keller (coach), Jim Karson, 
=i Donald O'Leary, and Bill Rose. 

Incidentally, the cow directly in front of the 
camera (being led by No. 277) is owned by 
Everett Beaty & Sons of Indiana and placed 
eighth in the class. 
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You don’t need 
expensive milk 
replacements to 
raise fine calves! 






it costs less 
to feed... 


ATIONAL 
NO-MILK 


When you figure the cost of NATIONAL NO-MILK against 
the selling price of the milk it replaces, you'll readily see that 
you're dollars ahead. Added to this money-saving advantage 
is the fact that calves grow out faster and show gains well 
above the average weight growth standards. You profit in more 
ways than one when you feed NATIONAL NO-MILK! 





YOU'RE. DOLLARS AHEAD 


ON THE MILK YOU SAVE! 





For more than 3 generations, successful 
dairymen have found NATIONAL NO-MILK Calf Food the 
ideal economy food for getting calves off to a good start. When 
you start calves on NATIONAL you not only cut feeding costs 
but are giving them a food well-balanced and rich in the vital 
food nutrients needed to develop strong, sturdy calves — the 
kind that become high producers as herd replacements . . . and 
you save up to 90 lbs, of milk out of every 100! 


This nutritious, highly digestible and constantly improved 
food contains a rich supply of proteins, minerals and energy. 
All the known vitamins helpful in calf feeding are included, 
for rapid growth, bone, tissue and muscle development, appe- 
tite, and resistance against disease. 


Ask your dealer for NATIONAL NO-MILK Calf Food! 


l, NO-MILK IS EASY TO FEED! 


Another advantage of feeding 
NO-MILK is the fact that it 
saves you time and labor 
because it is so easy and 
convenient to feed 


. a 7 a “Calf Raising Plan 


booklet. Contains valu 
able, timely, money-making tips on 
raising calves and how to feed 
the National way for faster, health 
ier calf growth. Write for your 
copy today! 



















100 Lbs. Net 


'NATIONAL 


NO-MILK 


CALF FOOD 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Tirta NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


SINCE 1885 Since 1885 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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BIGGER LOADS and 
BETTER SPREADING 





Washington Dairygrams 


MILK PRICES UP — OTHERS DOWN. FLUID MILK PRICES UP MORE 
THAN SEASONALLY. SALES ABOVE LAST YEAR. BUTTER, 
CHEESE, AND DRY WHOLE MILK HAVE DECLINED BELOW 
LEVEL OF LAST YEAR — CONTRARY TO SEASONAL 
POSITION, 








COW PRICES DOWN 14 PER CENT. DROPPED FROM RECORD HIGH 
~ EARLIER IN 1952. LARGE NUMBER OF YOUNG DAIRY 
STOCK ON FARMS. DECREASE IN COW NUMBERS MAY STOP 


IN 1953. 
That's whya NEw [DEA is a good idea! 








| FARM ADVISORS. 14 MAN AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
| ALREADY AT WORK FORMULATING AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES. 

7 Those flared side-boards on a New Inea | 

Spreader make a labor-saving and time- | SOIL CONDITIONERS. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION TO CONSIDER 
& + difference! Make loading so much PROPOSALS TO ELIMINATE AND PREVENT UNFAIR 
yo genes tag eplicneng ae ag Se | METHODS OF COMPETITION AND OTHER TRADE ABUSES 
\ nd. Make room for extra fork-fulls in IN NEW FIELD OF SOIL CONDITIONERS. OVER 40 ON 


™ =~ he der-top wooden box. Make it possible 
Wider Upper Cylinder tg haul a lot his shee load — with least loss 


and capesee Bed: No along the road. 
creamg of 5 oem BREAD SOFTENERS MAY BE BANNED. RECENT COURT CASE MAKES 


monure feeds boc rel er? | vr og POSSIBLE EARLY BAN AGAINST EMULSIFIERS IN BREAD. 
Every load is a bigger pay load! Even par- A sticks 
| FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION EXPECTED TO ACT. 


tially frozen chunks are chewed up fast by 

100 staggered beater teeth. That famous a er ‘ . 

widespread distributor quickly shreds tough- | NET INCOME STEADY. FARM PRICES FIRST 11 MONTHS 1952 
inure down to best soil-building DOWN 4 PER CENT BUT VOLUME UP 5 PER CENT. PRICES 


Handy levers permit positive control of PAID UP 3 PER CENT. EXPECT NET INCOME ABOUT SAME 
COVES AE: AS LAST YEAR'S $14,300,000,000. 





MARKET, EXPECT $15 MILLION SALES IN 1953. 





u 





NEW IDEA-HORN ‘or sure shredding, plus wide, uniform | CROP DOWN. 1952 PIG CROP 10 PER CENT BELOW 1951. 

anenere Sane © preading — more fertility value to boost _| REPORTS INDICATE 1953 SPRING CROP ABOUT 15 PER 

ow | r a many othe your yi kk l per hie le 1— y ou ‘ll find a Ne W | ‘ENT BELOW 1952. 

heavy loading a T IDEA by far the best idea, But there's many : 

ioe Te metas ce Another Peason why its the world’s most | CROP PRODUCTION GOALS. USDA ASKS INCREASE IN FEED CROPS 
C eerge tt safe tame cnidlgpicnedcat Ph s-cateetbeg: conibar rag BUT CUT IN COTTON, WHEAT, AND OILSEEDS. 


labor vir Gtlachment | 
: X aboul is large t ground-driven spread yf 





WINTER WHEAT DOWN. DROUGHT MAY REDUCE CROP TO 611,141,000 
BUSHELS COMPARED TO 1952 CROP OF 1,052,800,000 
~ BUSHELS. AN AVERAGE SPRING WHEAT CROP PLUS 
MEW 1OtA power ANTICIPATED WINTER WHEAT MAY MAKE TOTAL 900 
) MILLION INSTEAD OF GOAL OF 1,080 MILLION BUSHELS. 


take-off — ader 
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se'sce'starey | MEM ERBA TCO sore" | | Cay TO ORDER OR RENEW! 





FARM EQUIPMENT CO ainen - 
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Announcing the great NEW 
amesway - Leach 


SILO UNLOADER 


.- that handles grass or corn silage, 
frozen or unfrozen — pays for 
itself in feed and labor saved 


ES, this labor-saving favorite of hundreds of dairy- 

men — the Leach silo unloader — has joined the 
Jamesway line-up of preferred farm equipment. Now 
it’s available to you through Jamesway’s nation-wide sales 
and service organization — sold by the Jamesway dealer 
right in your own community — and backed by James: 
way’s 46 years of farm equipment experience. 







«¢ 


You need wait no longer for the benefits of this new 
Jamesway-Leach unloader. Install yours this winter. Its 
feed and labor savings alone repay the full cost in only 
one or two seasons. 


HANDLES EVEN FROZEN SILAGE — No job's too tough for 
the Jamesway-Leach unloader. It handles any kind of 
silage — grass or corn, frozen or unfrozen. You simply 
select the discs or blades to suit your particular needs. 
SAVES YOU FEED — Your silage goes further because the 
unloader breaks up frozen chunks, turns them into fine 
fluffy feed that cattle like better and clean up more 
readily. You get less spoilage, too, because the surface 
is left smooth and firm — less air can penetrate. 

SAVES HARD WORK — You save from 200 to 400 hours 
of hazardous, back-breaking work every year because the 
Jamesway-Leach unloader throws down silage while you 
do other chores — shuts itself off automatically at any 
pre-set time you select. 


a 


TURN THE SWITCH Why not see your dealer now for complete details? 


AND DOWN COMES YOUR SILAGE Or mail in the handy coupon today. 
Your Jamesway Dealer Is The Man To See 


SAME UNIT WORKS IN MORE 1 DAIRYMEN PRAISE IT say 
THAN ONE SILO move it they would never be with- 
from one silo to another out this unloader again 
any time. Original installa- Helps solve hired man prob- 











tion takes only a few hours lems. Prevents accidents 











SIMPLE TO SERVICE AND OP- REMOVES SILAGE FROM WALLS 
ERATE ruggedly built for 2; _— outside disca follow silo 
long life, trouble-free ser- wall to feed down all sil- 
vice. Needs minimum of age. Your choice of stand- 
' attention. Parts quickly ard or heavy-duty models 
} available from Jamesway in various combinations 
op ==, jameSway=-=-4 
*re wt wer OFF 
j Ft. Atkinson, Wis Mount Joy, Pa. Leos Angeles 63, Calif. t 
a! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BARN, POULTRY AND HOG EQUIPMENT BARN CLEANERS INCUBATORS, VENTILATION 
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Ee Thrifty Feeding Facts 


LARRO SUREMILK NOW 
REPLACES LARRO DAIRY FEED 


Larro SUREMILK Answers 
Need For High Milk Production 
By Including Valuable Source of 

Mysterious MSF! 


New Larro SureMiiKx has replaced 
Larro Dairy Feed and proudly bears 
the Larro “Farm-tested” seal of Larro 
Research Farm. New Larro Sure MILK 
is built to supply the vital ingredients 
a cow needs to milk heavy and stay in 
good body condition, SuRE MILK also 
includes a valuable source of mys 
terious Milk Stimulating Factor, MSF, 
which causes the sudden upsurge in 
milk production when cows are put on 
spring grass. With Larro Sure MILK, 


ROUGHAGE . . . YOUR 
KEY TO PROFITS 


LARRO RESEARCH FARM. Simple 
feeds like pasture crops, hays, silage 
and fodders are the backbone of a good 
dairy ration. Without them, a dairy- 
man couldn't long operate at a profit. 
"The better the roughage, the more milk 
you can expect from your cows 


Roughages supply certain nutrients 
needed by a cow which grain just 
doean’t have. But roughage alone won't 
produce a top milk yield. Testa show 
that good fed roughages alone 
produced only 45 to 70% as much milk 
as they did when fed roughages plus 
grain which should include New Larro 
SureMILK, 


cows 


Larro SureMILK supplies the nutrients 
lacking in roughage and actually bal- 
ances this vital part of a dairy ration. 
Feed enough of good, quality roughage 
as part of your milking ration and 
balance it with Surge MILK, a product 
of Larro Research which has con- 
tinued since 1912, 


Ge sure to tieten te the Johnnie Lee Wille radio show. 


your cows can get the benefit of lus- 
cious spring grasses all year round... 
and milk heavier as a result! 


In addition to the needed milk and 
body building ingredients, Larro 
SureMiLk supplies all the minerals 
needed by a dairy cow in Larromin, 
General Mills’ exclusive mineral for- 
mula, And cows really like the taste 
and texture of SoreMiLK. They like 
the bulk of the feed and the sweet 
flavor of molasses. You'll find no 
finicky eaters in your herd when you 
select Larro SuREMILK as your dairy 
ration. 


See your friendly Larro Feed Dealer 
today and buy Larro Surg MILK now 
replacing Larro Dairy Feed. 


LARRO-FED HERD SETS 
RECORD 


For the testing years 1949-50, and 1950- 
51, the Lorro-fed dairy herd owned by 
Leslie C. Miller, Sebastopol, Calif., was the 
country's highest producing Ayrshire herd 
on a butterfat basis for herds of 75 to 100 
cows. Says Mr. Miller, “We believe our 
success is due to Larro being scientifically 
balanced, always the same, and always 
containing all needed nutrients. Our pro- 
duction and the condition of our cows are 
much improved since we changed to the 
Larro Feeding Program.” 


.. » Talks about 
DRY COWS 


Your dry cows are the most impor- 
tant cows in your herd. How they 
are fed and conditioned during the 
two months that they should be dry 
will determine the kind of calves 
they have . . . and how much milk 
they will be able to produce during 
their next lactation periods. Future 
profits are made or lost during the 
all-important dry period. 

At Larro Research Farm, we've 
found that the best feeding program 
for the dry period is one that puts 
good, firm flesh on a cow . . . flesh 
which doesn’t seem to “melt off” a 
week or so after freshening. 


Our Larro Plan calls for feeding dry 
cows all the good hay they will eat 
... plus Larro Sure MILK. Cows up 
to a thousand pounds in weight get 
5 lbs. of Larro SuREMILK daily, 
and heavier cows get 6 lbs. per day. 
Feeding dry cows the same feed as 
you do your milking herd simplifies 
your feeding program. And after 
many years of testing at Larro Re- 
search Farm, it has given better 
results than any other plan yet 
tested. 


The feed a dry cow eats goes into 
building up her own body . . . and 
into building the body of her un- 
born calf. Since the greatest growth 
of her unborn calf is made during the 
dry period, it is easy to understand 
that strong, healthy calves are de- 
veloped by correct feeding during 
this time. The firm flesh a cow adds 
provides a backlog upon which she 
can draw during peak production. 


I guess most of us realize the folly 
of pushing our dry cows out into the 
fields to shift for themselves during 
their dry period. We've had it 

roved to us that extra condition 

uilt during the dry period pays in 
bigger milk checks later on. Dairy- 
ing entails too much investment to 
dally around with out-of-date 
methods. 


For this reason, I suggest you feed 
Larro SuREMILK. You'll see why 
_—— money ahead when they’re 


-fed. 
D-4-52-R 


General Mills 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


America’s finest Western Recording Band. See your local paper for time and station. 





erly balanced by using Larro 32%. 





When you buy your Larro 32% Dairy Concen- 
trate, ask your Larro dealer for proper mixing 
directions. Just pick out the formula which best 
suits your needs. Be sure your formula is prop- 


DO YOU “ROLL YOUR OWN” BLEND? 


Many dairymen prefer to make their own dairy ration using their 
own home-grown grains. Don’t miss the chance to get General Mills 
Larro quality into your own “blend.” By carefully following simple 
Larro directions, you can help make sure that your cows get all the 
proteins, minerals, and other nutrients which are either deficient, 
or lacking entirely in home-grown grains. 


Use Larro 32% Dairy Concentrate 


Mix it with: 


Ground Ear Corn 
Ground Shelled Corn 
Ground Barley 
Wheat Bran 


Ground Oats 

Ground Wheat 

Dried Beet Pulp 

Other home-grown grains 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


New Pregnancy Test 


Within the past four months arti- 
cles have appeared in the farm press 
describing a new dairy cattle preg- 
nancy test developed at Oregon State 
College. The original report of the 
development and efficiency of the 
test appeared in the June issue of 
the Journal of Dairy Science. In 
brief, the report was that pregnancy 
could be determined by adding one 
part of a water saturated solution 
of sodium benzonindophenol to five 
parts urine. After 30 seconds a col- 
or reading could be taken. Urine of 
a pregnant cow .would turn green 
while that of an open animal would 
return to its original color 

According to the research workers 
at Oregon State College, in their 
original tests on 136 animals the 
pregnancy test was 91.1 per cent ef- 
ficient in predicting pregnancy. 

Last month a Hoard’s Dairyman 
editor went to Oregon State College 
to get a firsthand report on this new 
test. If it continued to prove as 
efficient as originally indicated, it 
would be a most valuable tool to 
help prevent prolonged dry periods 
brought about by delayed breeding. 

Professor John H. Byers, the able 
research worker responsible for the 
earlier tests, reported that his in- 
vestigations had struck a= snag. 
When he began his research with 
this indicator, he received only one 
gram from the manufacturer. The 
product was not particularly soluble 
in water but did give a marked col- 
or reaction. When he _ reordered 
more of the indicator to conduct ad- 
ditional check earlier 
work, he received a product carry- 
ing the same label, but a different 
color and at least 50 times more 
soluble in water. As might be ex- 
pected, the second product did not 
give the same results as the original 
product. 


tests to his 


At this writing, neither the manu- 
facturer nor Professor Byers can 
explain the difference in the two 
products. It is entirely possible, of 
course, that an error might have 
been made in the manufacture of 
the original product or in its label- 
ing. Professor Byers has but one- 
third of a gram of the original indi- 
cator left. He plans to return it to 
the manufacturer for possible analy- 
sis and duplication of the original 
product. 

Until this problem is ironed out, 
dairymen cannot secure reliable test 
material. As soon as the indicator 
is reproduced and is proved efficient 
as a pregnancy test, we will report 
it in these columns. 





Now I know which 
hard-boiled eggs.” 


“Good gosh! 
one lays the 
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Hay and Silage 
Can Be 
Self-Fed 


After six years, many of the bugs have 
been well worked out of the self-feeder 
problem. Here is a last minute report by 


one of the country’s leading authorities. 


by Charles H. Reed 


bone, self-feeders for hay and silage are 

in his farm future. This is particularly 
true in the case of the dairyman using loose 
housing or the farmer feeding beef cattle. 
Labor saving studies indicate that up to 30 
per cent of chore time can be saved when 
loose housing with self-feeding is practiced, 
as compared with chore time required in a 
conventional stanchion barn. 

The term “self-feeder” in this article desig- 
nates a structure in which forage is stored, 
possibly processed, and from which cattle can 
eat the forage with a manual labor require- 
ment of not more than 40 per cent of that 
necessary for feeding in the conventional 
manner. In other words, if 100 hours of 
manual labor are required to feed a certain 
amount of forage, in a conventional manner, 


[' A farmer wants to cut labor costs to the 


The author is Assistant Professor of Agricultural En- 
gineering, Rutgers University, The State University of 
New 


Jersey. 

































































Photos courtesy of Rutgers University 


Fig. 1 (Above)—Cattle eating chopped hay through flexible self-feeder gates developed us 


result of Mazur Research Grant, Rutgers University. 
apart for this 10-foot wide storage bin. 


Gate bars are spaced about 6 inches 
(Lower)—Inside view of flexible feeder gates 


Air is blown into slatted “A’’ duct in center of the structure for mow-finishing of hay. 


a 60 per cent self-feeder would require only 
40 hours of manual labor. The structures 
discussed in this article are at least 80 per 
cent self-feeders. 

Structures of various designs apparently 
self-feed hay to the satisfaction of their own- 
A few are now manufactured and sold 
by commercial concerns. Michigan State Col- 
lege and Doane’s Agricultural Service, Inc., 
are promoting a method of self-feeding hay 
which of moving hurdles into the 
hay storage structure to control the cattle as 
they eat into the hay. A hay-drying system 
may be a part of these structures. 

Development of self-feeders for hay and si- 
lage has been in progress at Rutgers Univer- 
sity during the last six years. Results of this 
work and reports and observations on struc- 
tures designed by other workers indicate that 
safe, functional self-feeders for any type of 
forage have the following features: 


ers. 


consists 


Fig. 2 (Left)}—This 18’ x 50’ 
structure will store, mow 
cure, and self-feed about 70 
tons of chopped hay. Panels 
ore nearly closed to reduce 
wastage. (Right)—Plan of 
structure shown at left. Maxi- 
mum length 40 feet unless 
wall ties are installed. Anchor 
straps and braces should 














be bolted to posts. Structure 
is well-adapted to pole type 
construction. If hay is to be 
dried, one should consult 
with an agricultural engineer 
in his state; that is State 
University, extension service, 
power compony field man, 
or farm equipment dealer. 





1. A device to control the feeding action 
of the cattle. 

2. Some method or device to control the 
flow and movement of forage to prevent wast- 
age as well as make it available to Hvestock. 

3. No risk of injury to cattle or workmen 
by falling forage or enta.uglement in the con- 
trolling devices. 

Gates are very effective devices for con- 
trolling the feeding action of the cattle, and 
to some extent control the flow of forage. 
They may be of three types: swinging flexible 
gates, rigid gates hinged at the top, or sta- 
tionary rigid gates. 

“A” ducts are necessary in storage bins to 
prevent the cattle from getting under hinged 
gates and being trapped by the gate or fall- 
ing forage. They also are desirable in struc- 
tures with rigid gates. The “A” ducts may be 
slatted and used as air ducts so that hay can 
be dried in the bin (Turn to page 79) 
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Farm Flashes. ... 
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OILED MACHINERY 
LASTS LONGER 


It has been said many times that “more 
farm machinery rusts out than wears out.” 
Farmers today have more money per acre in- 


vested in machinery than ever before. This 
fact alone makes it important that every ef- 
fort be made to protect machinery against 
rust and corrosion. 

One preventive measure is to use rust-pre- 
ventive compound or oil or grease on plow, 
disc, and cultivator—-on those parts that work 
in the soil 

Chains that operate in dust have a high 
vulnerability to rust. To lengthen their lives, 
the chains should be removed, rinsed in kero- 
sene, dipped in oil, and stored in dry places. 

Machinery, of course, should be stored. Be- 
fore doing so, don't forget to check the roof 
of the shed for leaks. No winterizing opera- 
tion should neglect draining, flushing, and re- 
filling of boxes with fresh oil. The 
pressure should be used on all 
bearings, 

If you begrudge a few hours of the entire 
year for rust prevention, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute suggests a mental flashback 
to 1934. Studies showed that a typical ten- 
horse farm took more than 314 months out 
of one.man’'s working year for stable duties 
feeding and caring for draft 


rear 
grease gun 


and chores in 
animals, 


GROUND CORNCOBS — 
GOOD LITTER 


One of the best ways to use the corncobs 
piling up on your farm is to grind them for 
poultry litter. Run the cobs through a ham- 
mer or burr mill. If you're grinding with a 
hammer mill, use a large size screen-—one 
with holes about one inch in diameter. 

Iowa State College poultrymen recommend 
the deep litter system if plenty of cobs are 
available. You merely add fresh litter about 
once a month during the wintertime and clean 
out your chicken house only once a year. 

While deep litter will work in both poorly 
and well ventilated houses, you will have to 
use more ground corncobs in cold houses 
such as those with cracks between sideboards 
or broken windows 

For  poorly-controlled ventilated houses 
start with six or eight inches of dry cob lit- 
new material as the old be- 

This usually means adding 
two inches a month. 
insulated house, 
Start 


ter Then add 
comes too wet 
about 
with 
with 


have a well 
ventilation, you can 


If you 
controlled 


about four to six inches of litter and add 
more as it is needed. 

Stir the litter if it mats on top. Also, re- 
move soggy spots which form around feeders 
and waterers. Fill in with remaining litter, 
and add new litter to make up for the loss. 


DO HENS HAVE 
ENOUGH ROOM? 


When no consideration is given for hous- 
ing space for the laying flock, you are invit- 
ing a high death rate and a low rate of egg 
production. A Rutgers University poultryman 
says that successful egg farming depends just 
as much on housing as it does on feeding ra- 
tions and other management practices. 

Regardless of the size of the laying house, 
three to four square feet of floor space for 
each bird is standard on commercial egg 
farms. In addition, one automatic water foun- 
tain is recommended for every 300 layers and 
there should be 30 to 34 running feet of hop- 
per space for every 100 birds. 

Other standards call for one conventional 
nest for every five birds or one square foot 
of community nests for every five birds. 


QUALITY COUNTS 
IN CHICKS 


Chick quality is measured in terms of low 
mortality, efficient use of feed, rapid growth, 
fast and complete feathering, and uniform 
size. Cheap chicks can prove costly. While 
the initial cost may be higher for good 
quality chicks, profits usually will be greater. 

Buying from hatcheries that carry on a 
good pullorum testing program helps to in- 
sure healthy chicks. Even if chicks infected 
with pullorum survive the disease, they'll be 
unthrifty and unprofitable. Losses in later 
life usually are even more costly, especially 
as market time approaches. The loss of a 
two-pound bird means not only the loss of 
labor and the cost of the chick, but also 
about six pounds of feed. 

Rapid growth is usually associated with 
greater efficiency of feed use. In addition, it 
saves valuable time. Suppose one strain pro- 
duces a three-pound bird in 10 weeks. An- 
other strain requires 12 weeks. By raising the 
faster growing strain, you can save almost 
enough time to have an extra lot of chicks 
ready for market every year. 


Guernseys on Page 76 
Don’t miss page 76 which contains the 


second class in our 23rd Annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. Remem- 
ber, the contest is open to everyone, young 
and old. New cash prizes amounting to 
$200 will be awarded to the winning FFA 
anid 4-H groups. These are in addition 
to the cash prizes to the winning individual 
and families. 

Each year thousands of folks from 
throughout the nation and many foreign 
countries participate in this contest, the 
largest agricultural event of its kind. Join 
the fun and see how you compare with 
other judges. Be sure to hold your entry 
blank until you have placed all five classes. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


~ Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


LIVESTOCK BRUISES 
COST MONEY 


Don’t put all the blame for bruises and 
injuries to livestock on truckers and stock- 
yard workers. Surveys show that 45 per cent 


of the bruises in hogs and over half of those 
in cattle occur right on the farm. 

Farmers seldom realize that the number of 
bruised animals shipped to market is directly 
responsible for the prices paid. Bruises and 
injuries, which are figured at a loss of 42 
cents for each hog and £5.22 a head for cattle 
by one large packer, are made more costly 
because they usually occur in the region of 
high priced cuts. 

Cruel as it may sound, more than 60 per 
cent of the losses due to bruises in livestock 
are from clubbing. A Purdue veterinarian 
says it is almost impossible to beat or kick 
an animal going up the loading chute without 
causing a bruise in the costly back or hip 
area. 

Animals should be loaded slowly and quiet- 
ly and should never be overcrowded. In addi- 
tion, animals of different species, sizes, and 
sexes should be separated by partitions. 

As one expert says, “Use canes and prods 
lightly and if you must kick an animal, take 
off your shoes.” 


CREEP-FEEDING 
BABY PIGS PAYS 


Whether under dry-lot or pasture condi- 
tions, supplemental creep-feeding of suckling 
pigs will result in more rapid growth and 
heavier pigs at weaning time. 

Experiments at the University of Illinois 
showed that pigs weaned at seven weeks of 
age and continued on a mixed pig starter 
improved their weaning weight by about four 
pounds under dry-lot conditions. When sows 
and litters were grazed on rye pasture and 
self-fed shelled corn and supplement, creep- 
fed pigs out of the sows gained about 20 per 
cent faster than those not creep-fed. 

Hulled oats and pig supplement, dry arti- 
ficial milk, or a mixed pig starter ration were 
all equally effective in producing more rapid 
gains. When they had-access to 16 different 
kinds of feed, pigs showed preference for 
hulled oats, mixed pig starter ration, and 
combinations of rolled oats or skimmilk and 
molasses concentrates. : 

Contrary to what might be expected, daily 
gains of pigs creep-fed rations containing 17 
per cent protein were as high as when fed 
rations containing 20 or 23 per cent protein. 
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“How We Pay Our Hir 


Long hours and competitior with city jobs still problems. 


Labor-saving equipment and higher pay help. 


ROBABLY no subject is more discussed 
P among dairy farmers than the labor 

problem. It’s well known that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to hire men on 
dairy farms. We know you will be interested 
in what these six men have to say concerning 
this important problem. Since several mem- 
bers of the round table use only family labor, 
it was necessary that we select some of the 
larger operators for this subject. 


¢ HOW MANY WORKERS DO YOU EM- 
PLOY? 


Dr. C. L. Ranney, California: 20. 

Mr. Allen Alfred, Vermont: In summer, 6; 
in winter, 5. 

Mr. R. A. McLaughlin, North Carolina: 56. 

Mr. Archie Van Wyk, California: 3 men 
and 2 partners. 

Mr. Willard Evans, Wisconsin: 1. 

Mr. Harold Shaw, Maine: 8. 


¢ HOW LONG HAS THE AVERAGE EM- 
PLOYEE WORKED FOR YOU? 

Ranney: About 12 years. 

Alfred: 18 months. 

McLaughlin: 2!» years. 

Van Wyk: All of the regular men on the 
ranch began two years ago. 

Evans: The present man has been with 
me 12 years. 

Shaw: 5 years. 


® WHAT IS AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
HOURS WORKED PER DAY? HOW MUCH 
TIME OFF EACH WEEK? 

Ranney: 6 hours for the milke*s, 8 hours 
for the others. One day off per week. 

Alfred: 11 hours per day, with every sec- 
ond Sunday off. 

McLaughlin: 10 hours. The men are given 
a week's vacation with pay each year after 
working one year and two weeks after five 
years’ service. In addition, they get one week 
of sick leave per year. 

Van Wyk: Between 7% and 8. Three days 
off a month. 

Evans: 9 to 10 hours. No set amount of 
time off; we use our own judgment. When- 
ever he feels he needs time off I let him have 
it, if within reason. 

Shaw: 91! hours. Every third Sunday off. 
Also, in every two-month period, an added 
three days off with one of these Sundays. 
This gives the men four days off in a row 
six times a year besides some other Sundays. 
It works to advantage for those whose rela- 
tives and friends live some distance away. I 
figure it amounts to about three-fourths day 
a week. 

© HOW OFTEN ARE THE MEN PAID? 
WHAT IS THE AVERAGE SALARY? 


Since some of the men asked that this fig- 
ure not be published, we figured an average 


on those that pay their men each month... 
the figure is around $280 per month although 
this may include other compensation such as 
housing, milk, fuel, etc. Mr. McLaughlin says 
his milkers are paid $2.65 per milking and 
nothing when not on the job. They milk 
three times a day. The herdsman in each 
barn is paid $3.17 per milking. 


© WHAT OTHER COMPENSATIONS DO 
THE MEN RECEIVE? 

Ranney: Milk, paid vacation, uniforms, and 
laundry. 

Alfred: House, fuel, milk, one week of paid 
vacation, and occasionally some meat. 

Van Wyk: House, lights, milk, workmen's 
compensation and social security. After one 
year on the job they get a week's vacation 
with pay. 

Evans: Milk, some meat, and no deduc- 
tions are made for serious illness or other 
time off that is needed. 

Shaw: House, lights, milk, paid vacation, 
and fuel in some cases. 


¢ DESCRIBE THE BONUS PLAN YOU 
ARE USING OR HAVE USED. 

Ranney: We tried a bonus based on pro- 
duction. Each milker would receive so much 
a pound butterfat his cows produced each 
month. This plan produced nothing but 
trouble. We tried it ten years ago for about 
four years. It caused jealousy, “shot-gunning”’ 
of cows, too heavy feeding, etc. A good, well 
paid, conscientious milker needs no bonus 
plan. On the pipeline system of milking, 
heavy milkers mean no more work. 

Alfred: On the first of the year we began 
the following plan. When our average raw 
milk bacteria count for any month is 5,000 
or less, we pay a $10 bonus to each regular 
milker. When the count is between 5 and 10 
thousand, each regular milker gets a $5.00 
bonus. We would like to use a bonus system 
for all workers, based on the herd's yearly 
production average as I believe it would stim- 
ulate interest in better milking habits, higher 
quality roughage, as well as doing a better 
job of getting the cows bred when they should 
be. But the present unified rules for official 
testing say, “No bonus based on production 
to milkers or handlers of cows which are on 
test.” 

None of the other men have tried a bonus 
plan. 


© WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER MOST IM- 
PORTANT WHEN HIRING A NEW MAN? 

Ranney: He must be farm raised besides 
having all of the desirable natural qualifica- 
tions. 

McLaughlin: Cleanliness and habits. 

Van Wyk: Respect of animals, personal 
cleanliness, willingness to learn and cooperate. 

Alfred: Character, intelligence, experience, 
and interest. (Turn to page 89) 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE ' 


ed Labor’ 


DR. C. L. RANNEY, manager of 
Excelsior Ranch Co., Ltd. one 
ef California's largest and 
best known dairy operations. 


ALLEN ALFRED of Ethan Allen 
Farms, Vermont, home of an 
outstanding Brown Swiss herd. 
Is a director of National Assoc 


R. A. McLAUGHLIN, who man- 
ages Maego Farms, North Caro- 
lina, one of the South's largest 
and best managed dairy farms. 


ARCHIE VAN WYK who with his 
brother are partners in a 
large California dairy with 
280 Holstein cows in milk. 


WILLARD EVANS, Wisconsin 
dairyman, Brown Swiss 
breeder and a director of 
the National Brown 

Swiss Association. 


HAROLD SHAW, New England 
Green Pastures winner in 
1952, Maine Holstein breeder 
and president of Holstein- 
Friesian Assoc. of America. 




















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Ralph Wallen farmstead, Rt. 2, Prairie Farm, Wis. A typical dairy form for the area with Teat cups ond two long rubber hose are all that are needed in the barn. Two small 
20-25 head of cows ond 120 acres of land; 100 acres under plow, 20 acres in wood- hose are connected to vacuum line, and the large hose is connected to the two-inch 
lot. Alfalfa and brome furnish hay ond pasture plus o few acres of corn for silage. pyrex glass pipeline in ceiling of barn. No milk to carry and no milk cans to lift. 
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in @ new truck and insulated van. Med-O- Hoard's Dairyman editor talking with Ralph Graves, field supervisor of the Ridgeland Med- 
O-Milk plant. Three fieldmen—Dick Duncan, Fred Mullikin, and Jay Fasspender are doing 
the educational work with producers in the area. These farmers are cooperating 100% 


Milk hauler leaving farm with morning's milk 
Milk must be hauled within four hours after each milking, which may creete a problem in 
bad weather. tt costs farme 18 cents per hundred to have their milk hauled twice daily 

. 


Lawrence Wooldridge, plant superintendent, loading Med- 
cons per minute Asceptic meaning thet the cans are steri- O-Milk for Cuba where the government is sponsoring oa 


lized; the milk going into the cans is sterilized and the school lunch program. This canned milk is guaranteed 
to stay fresh for six months with no refrigeration needed 


Intake room ot plant showing milk being removed by vacu- Twe asceptic milk canners, each putting ovt 100 six-ounce 


um from 50-qal. tank. A composite sample jar is connected 


to line near valve. This same type valve and sample jar is 
being used by a DHIA tester in the area with good results chamber where the milk is added to the can is sterilized 
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Milking time on the Wallen farm shows the 50-gal. stainless steel tank hooked up ready 
for milking. Rubber hose on the left is hooked to the vacuum line; hose on right is 


connected to the pyrex glass pipeline which carries 


the milk to the milk house. 






WOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


This Milk Will Not Spoil 


A fresh whole milk — 
homogenized, pasteurized and 
sterilized and it never 
comes in contact with air until 


the consumer opens the can. 


Hoard's Dairyman 
Staff Photos 


TO DRINK 


The canned product is sold in three 
sizes. One outlet will be six-ounce 
cans dispensed by vending machines. 





OR years people have tried to discover a 
F process which would give a_ lasting 

quality to fresh milk without refrigera- 
tion. However, it was not until the discovery 
of the Graves-Stambaugh process, that a 
means was finally perfected which would ac- 
complish a lasting fresh milk product. 

In 1945 Dr. Roy Graves joined forces with 
Jack Stambaugh of Valparaiso, Ind., to devote 
his full attenion to research, experimentation, 
and testing in an effort to develop a process 
by which fresh milk could be packaged and 
still retain its freshness indefinitely. (Hoard's 
Dairyman, Oct. 10 and 25, 1948). 

Their findings were finally used in 1950 
with the commercial production of Med-O- 
Milk at a new plant in East Stanwood, Wash. 
This was the first commercial plant in the 
world to be built and operated solely for the 
production of canned whole milk. (Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Jan. 25, 1951.) Today, Alaska and 
the armed forces take the major part of the 
production of the East Stanwood plant. 

The Ridgeland, Wis., plant is the first of 
several plants ‘to be owned and operated by 
International Milk Processors, Inc. The Re- 
search and Central Quality Laboratories are 
located at the Ridgeland plant. This plant 
was started in February of 1952 and in July 
of 1952 production of Med-O-Milk in six- 
ounce cans was started. 

At the present time there are 39 patrons 
producing milk for the Med-O-Milk process 
but every day more and more farmers are 
signing up. 

The Ridgeland plant is set up to work with 
the average dairy farmer of the area with a 
20-cow herd. 

When a new patron starts producing milk 
with his pipeline system, the fieldman lives 
with him for three or four days to help the 
farmer in every way possible. After each 


side and two curved skids 
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HOARO'S. DAIRYMAN | 


Milk hauler hoisting 50 gals. of milk into ‘insulated van with hydraulic hoist, powered 
from truck engine. No hand lifting is required. 50-gal. tank has two wheels on one 
on the other for moving in milk house or milk plant. 


milking the farmer follows a recommended 
cleaning procedure which is one of the key 
steps in keeping the bacteria down to a mini- 
mum. Twice a week one ounce of organic 
acid to three gallons of hot water is flushed 
through the pipeline to prevent any milk- 
stone from forming. The entire system is 
very easily kept clean by pre-rinsing, wash- 
ing with an alkaline pipeline cleaner, and 
rinsed with 180 degree water to remove wash- 
ing solution. 

In 50 minutes a farmer can milk 20 cows, 
wash his equipment and pipeline, and be all 
through until the next milking. 

The farmers in this area have different 
types of pipelines to fit their particular barn 
and milk house arrangement: 

1. Pipeline extending around entire barn 
and back into milk house. 

2. Pipeline extending in front of only four 
cows’ stanchions in barn nearest to the milk 
house was installed for $550. 

3. Pipeline running in front of three lines 
of cows, crosswise in barn, required 200 feet 
of glass pipeline and cost $2,300. 

4. Pipeline to a 4-cow walk-through milk- 
ing parlor and back to the milk house was a 
very successful installation, 

Many farmers stated they would like to 
continue testing their cows but were unable 
to get samples because of the pipeline. There- 
fore, a standard milking machine pail was 
fitted with an outlet at the bottom plus a 
valve which allows the milk to drip into the 
sample bottle as it is drawn by vacuum into 
the pipeline. This system was tried out on 
the Schulte Brothers’ farm with much success, 

The foreign demand for Med-O-Milk has 
taken all the milk produced to date, but the 
domestic market will be seeing this milk for 
sale in vending machines, which may be a 
significant outlet for milk in the future 

THE END 





in @ practical barn office, conveniently placed ad- 
jacent to both the milk house and milking parlor, the 
Bells and Warner review a rich store of facts and 
figures that 10 yeors of DHIA have accumulated. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Bell and Vane Werner, their 
former DHIA supervisor, admire old “Droop,” a 
great granddaughter of the cow 

from Virginia 35 years ago. 


great, great, 
thet Bell led 


Kk ADDRESS this story especially to 
W/ those of you in the younger genera- 
tion who believe that there is no op- 
reward for individual ef- 


success, even to those 
what their ancestors 


portunity 
fort; no 


’ 


now, no 
promise of 
who are willing to do 
did to achieve it 

This is a success story about Mr. and Mrs. 
Fk. T. Bell of Greenbrier County, W. Va.; their 
limited opportunities; their mutual efforts; 
their persistence in meeting obstacles; their 
achievements; and their attainment of a repu- 
superiority in dairy farming. 
starts about 65 years ago in a 
back-woods section of Craig County, Va., 
where Mr. and Mrs. Bell were born and 
reared. At 18, Mr. Bell went to work in the 
woods at $1.00 a day, minus 40 cents for 
board. His first savings were spent for sur- 
gery to correct his vision. Four years later 
he joined a railroad construction gang. Dur- 
ing the next seven years he became foreman 
and had married Ornettie Lafon 
important role in their 


tation of 
The 


story 


of the crew 
who was to play an 
mutual endeavors 
Then constructior( 
“Sweet are the 


work got siack. But 
uses of adversity.” His 
thoughts turned to a 70-acre plot of ground 
on which he had cut timber. A local editor 
tells the next chapter in the lives of this man 
and woman in these words 

“There is something courageous and in- 
piring about human endeavor wher- 
ever you find it 

“In the far reaches of Greenbrier County, 
and not far from the spot where Colonel John 
Stuart in 1769 came upon one William Ham- 
ilton planting the first acre of corn ever 


grown in that county, there is a fine rolling 
fi 


honest 


irm of 267 acres 


“The story of the farm we are talking 


el 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


In their first home, they saw their 


Footprints In The Snow 


With a crosscut saw, mattock, and a 


double-bitted axe, F. T. Bell hacked oui 


his West Virginia farm in 1918. 


about is not an old story; it dates back only 
to 1918, when F. T. Bell, an itinerant timber 
hand, led his family and a cow out of Vir- 
ginia and came to a wooded ravine two miles 
from Frankford. He was familiar with the 
ravine, for he had cut logs there for a tim- 
bering outfit. It seemed a likely place for a 
future home and he set to work with a will. 

“His only possessions were a crosscut saw, 
a mattock, a double-bitted axe, and a few 
household articles.” 

Mr. Bell's first job was to cut timber for 
lumber to build a home, which was in the na- 
ture of a shed. Driving snow drifted through 
cracks in the walls, Some wintry mornings 
they counted their footprints in the snow on 
the floor. 

Today there are four modern houses on the 
farm: one for the Bells, another for H. B. 
Bell (their son and partner), and two tenant 
houses. Also, there are three barns, three 
silos, and additional buildings. 

The main cow barn originally was 18 x 24 
feet, but five additions have expanded it to 
66 x 68 feet. This farm is well equipped with 
machinery, including a hammer mill, feed 
mixer, tractors, cars, trucks, a field hay 
baler, a field forage harvester, and so on. 
Years ago Bell spent $900 to connect his 
place with a power line a mile from his farm. 


Sold wood for $2.00 a load... . 


It was difficult those first few years to 
feed and clothe the family on the income de- 
rived from this little farm, all but 15 acres 
of which were in woods. So, to get cash, Bell 
turned to a job he understood. He cut wood 
and sold it at $2.00 a load. This made it pos- 
sible to buy a small saw mill which enabled 
him to sell lumber at a better price. This in 
turn speeded up the slow process of clearing 
more land, acre by laborious acre, to grow 
feed for a few more cows, chickens, and 
swine. 

But the soil required sweetening and fer- 
tility. At first, brush piles were burned and 
the ashes were spread. Next, a lime kiln was 
built and in the course of several years 500 
tons of burned lime were applied. Later still, 
1,000 tons of ground lime were purchased and 
used on the farm which by now was four 
times its original size. 

The full value of manure was recognized by 
Mr. Bell. He was the first in his district to 
apply it to pasture, though it took courage 
to do so, for he thought aboug what neighbors 
might say of such an unorthodox practice. 

At present 40 acres are in corn, oats, and 
barley; 35 acres are devoted to a meadow 
mixture of alfalfa, timothy, and clover; 195 
acres are in pasture that provide ample graz- 
ing and 300 tons of grass silage. Pastures 
are mowed twice a year. Careful attention to 


by Gerry Heebink 


soil management and to the production of nu- 
tritious feed was the foundation of Bell's 
success. 

The development of the herd was pursued 
concurrently with the feed-producing pro- 
gram. A few years after he started farming, 
the cow Bell led from Virginia had provided 
him with enough daughters to permit the 
sale of butter and later, of cream. 


In DHIA since 1938... 

During his first 20 years of farming his 
herd had expanded to 17 cows. Because Bell 
appreciated the value of records, he joined 
the Greenbrier DHIA in 1938. The tester was 
Vane Warner and a firm and lasting friend- 
ship between him and Mr. and Mrs. Bell took 
root immediately. 

This friendship proved to be the turning 
point in Bell's career as a dairyman and 
breeder. In the Greenbrier Valley there has 
never been a more ardent, intelligent, and 
conscientious advocate of sound dairying and 
herd improvement than Vane Warner. The 
herd finished the first year with an average 
of 300 lbs. fat per cow. Eight years later it 
passed 400 lbs. fat with 38 cows instead of 
17; but we are getting ahead of our story. 

Bell had several things to learn during 
these eight years. One had to do with using 
production records as a guide in feeding. He 
thought he was too busy to try and Vane 
could not convince him. During one of War- 
ner’s monthly visits, Mrs. Bell participated in 
the recurrent debate on the subject of feed- 
ing grain to each cow in proportion to her 
production. She supported the tester’s posi- 
tion with the candid observation that the 
cost of DHIA membership might better be 
stopped until the records were put to full 
and practical use. 


Weighing feed pays DHIA fees .. . 


Since then every feeding of grain has been 
weighed and Bell says the practice saves 
enough feed to pay all DHIA fees. He adds 
that contacts with DHIA members and breed- 
ers are another important value of testing. 

The first purebred sire, a Jersey, was pur- 
chased in 1934. Because Bell wanted to pave 
the way for a partnership with his son, who 
was interested in breeding registered cattle, 
three purebred cows were bought in 1939. 
After the partnership had been perfected, his 
son obtained eight more registered females. 
Now the herd consists of 50 cows and 35 heif- 
ers, most of which are registered. 

And thus, step by practical step in logical 
sequence, Mr. and Mrs. Bell, alone at first, 
and later joined by their son and his wife, 
starting with a little wooded farm and one 
cow 35 years ago, have developed one of the 
best dairy farms in West Virginia. THE END 
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This boy is driving his 
100-foot ramp leading 
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The county agent, R. Buck, chats with Rulon 
Spencer, who is lifting a can onto the pile. 


father's herd onto the 
into the milking barn. 


Here is a Community Milking setup 


by Neil K. Holbrook 


have prospered more in the last two years 

than ever before—even so, they have 
shelled out a pretty heavy investment for a 
community milking barn which has _ since 
brought dollars to them and made sense to 
visitors. Here is how they did it. 

The idea of building a community milking 
barn had been tossed around for six months 
before Alma Morgan and a few other ag- 
gressive dairymen decided to do something 
about it. A meeting was called for dairymen 
in the community and the proposal was voted 
on and accepted. An elected committee drew 
barn plans while another committee prepared 
the articles of incorporation. To help do this 
they enlisted the help of the local county 
agent and cooperative experts at the Utah 
State Agricultural College. 

It was finally agreed that members of the 
association would buy $100 worth of stock 
for each cow he wanted milked in the com- 
munity barn. Until they started building the 
$10,000 milking barn, there had been virtually 
no costs since organizational labor and tech- 
nical advice were contributed freely. 

With the stockholders’ money, they pro- 
ceeded to build the barn, which later ex- 
ceeded their expected costs, and the associa- 
tion ran out of funds when the building was 
only a little more than half completed. More 
money was borrowed and the structure was 
finally completed at an outlay of $17,000. 

Under their cooperative setup, the dairymen 
drive their cows to the milking barn twice a 
day. Since all of the cows in Circleville are 
corralled within two blocks of the milking 
barn which is the hub of Circleville, none of 
the herds is driven farther than two blocks 
to be milked. Incidentally, Circleville dairy- 
men do not pasture their cows. Rather the 
cows are fed alfalfa hay, silage, grain, and 
certain concentrates. Rulon Buck, the Piute 
county agent, claims it is more practical for 
the dairymen to feed this way because the 
barns are located in town and the farmland 


G ave prospe dairymen in Circleville, Utah, 


The 17 Utah dairymen that built it are 
reaping the rewards of grade A milk. 


Cost is 16 cents per cow per day. 


is in outlying areas. The dairymen grow 
their own hay on land within a 20-mile radius 
of their town. 

Milking is done between the hours of four 
and eight both morning and evening. Three 
full-time workers operate the milking parlor. 
Two imen milk the cows and the other man 
cleans and assembles the milking machines 
and pipes and handles the milk cans. 

Usually the son or daughter of the dairy- 
man drives the cows to and from the barn. 
Each herd has a time assigned for them to 
be there. In two years of operation, they 
have only stopped the milking machines twice 
to wait for a herd of cows to arrive. 

In the corrals at the rear of the barn, the 
herds wait their turn to be milked. The cows 
walk up a well-cleaned 100-foot cement ramp 
leading to the barn. In the seven-stall pit- 
type milking parlor, the cows are locked in 
the stalls by the person who owns or herds 
the animals. He also grains each cow and 
washes her udder with chlorine water. Every 
30 days, the 17 herds rotate so that the 
milking time will change slightly each month 

Because the dairymen have different mix- 
tures of grain for their cows, they worked 
out an arrangement so each herd owner could 
prescribe the amounts and type of grain mix- 
ture he wished. Actually the dairymen fur- 
nish their own feed. When the feed is re- 
ceived, it is credited to the herd owner's ac- 
count. Then the herdsman, and sometimes 
the milkers, feed the grain according to in- 
structions from the herd owner. The amount 
fed is measured in a scoop which holds 2}, 
pounds of grain. The milker marks down the 
amount fed and it is debited to the herd own- 
er’s account. 

The automatic milk pails are emptied into 
a large vat from which the milk is pumped 
through a clarifier, thence over a _ cooler 
where the temperature is immediately low- 
ered to 36°F. or lower. The milk then flows 
into the owner’s numbered cans in which it is 
weighed. Then it is wheeled into a walk-in 


me 


refrigerator where the temperature is 35° or 
less. The milk processor picks up the cans of 
milk from the milking barn. 

Every two weeks the processor sends about 
$3,000 to the association in payment for the 
milk from the 150 cows belonging to mem- 
bers of the association. 

When the association receives payment, it 
deducts operating expenses and sends a check 
to each dairyman. Operating costs are com- 
puted every two weeks, but average out about 
16 cents per cow each day. Besides operating 
costs, the association has a depreciation fund 
amounting to 1'% cents per cow each day. 
The costs of the building and equipment are 
included in operating costs. Building money 
is slowly being returned to the dairymen all 
of whom paid $100 (one share) for each milk- 
ing cow in his herd. One share entitles the 
herd owner to 365 milking days in the barn, 
Ten shares give him 10 X 365, or 3,650 milk- 
ing days, enough for about 12 cows 

A member may increase the size of his 
nilking herd by buying more stock if it is 
ivailable. The membership may vote to de- 
clare new stock so additional cows may enter 
the association. New cows are introduced in- 
to the milking barn and grained daily for at 
least one week before freshening. Thus a cow 
or a first-calf heifer becomes familiay with 
the environment and adjusts quickly when 
milking machines are placed upon her, 

All cows in the association are Bang’s 
tested. New animals must be Lang's and TB 
tested before they are permitted to enter an 
owner's herd sjoth old and new cows are 
Bang’s tested every six months to meet as- 
sociation regulations. All calves are required 
to be vaccinated for brucellosi 

Proof of the success of the Circleville Dairy 
Association lies in the profits. Already the 
members are building new hom«e repairing 
farm buildings, and adding to their herds 
than they 
THE END 


The herds are three times larrve; 


were two years ago 
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Artist Donald Erdman visits form of Owen Gerhard to make preliminary sketches of farm- “Sunday painters” arrive for tour of Lehigh Valley Co-op. dairy processing plant to begin 
stead and curious Holstein calf. Later he will complete composition, paint finished “portrait.” paintings, sculpture, and other art forms of interpreting and recording the dairy industry. 
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Portrait Of The Dairy Industry 


Pennsylvania consumers see 
their state’s dairy industry at w. -k 
through the eyes and hands 
of 144 amateur artists of Allentown. 


by Quentin H. Smith, Jr. 


Director of Development, Lehigh Art Alliance 


Pastoral Symphony (48" x 72” ~ oil) by Garrett 8B. Conover 


a>t came to “Butter Valley,’’—the Perkio- 

men Valley area—long known for its lush 
dairy farms nestling among the rolling green 
hills of Central Eastern Pennsylvania. 

That afternoon, 144 artist members of the 
Lehigh Art Alliance inaugurated the field 
work for a “Portrait of the Dairy Industry,” 
the third in this organization’s unique series 
of composite portrayals of the work-life of 
Pennsylvania. Previously, the Alliance had 
completed “Portrait of a Free Press,” and 
“Portrait of Power.” 

Largely an amateur group, in that prac- 
tically all of its members are engaged in a 
broad cross section of other activity for their 
support, many of these so-called “Sunday 
painters” have, nevertheless, spent a consid- 
erable amount of time and study in develop- 
ing their art technique. An increasing num- 
ber of them have earned an acceptance of 


Get came tc 29, 1951, was the day that 


The Dairy Form (22° «x 26” ~- casein) by John Edens 
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their work in important metropolitan exhibi- 
tions 

With the development of its current proj- 
ect, “Portrait of the Dairy Industry,” the 
Lehigh Art Alliance was fortunate in its prox- 
imity to the Lehigh Valley Cooperative farm- 
ers of Allentown, Pa., and their great new 
processing and distributing plant, the Lehigh 
Valley dairy. 

The record of this unusual business enter- 
prise probes deep into the work-life roots of 
this entire area. Born out of the depths of 
the depression in the early °30s, the farmers 
of this area pooled their dwindling resources 
and, under the leadership of Glen A. Boger, 
president of the association that was formed, 
planned and built their own processing center. 

Its phenomenal growth since into one of 
the outstanding dairy operations in the coun- 
try bears tribute to the possibilities that still 
under our American system of free 
enterprise. 

Its successful operation and rapid expan- 
today remain under the control of the 
thrifty whose courage and _ vision 
brought it into being. 

Within a radius of 40 miles of Allentown, 
860 farms ship their milk production to it. 
There is a long waiting list of shipper appli- 
pending completion of extensive re- 
cent additions, which will more than deuble 
the floor area of the plant, huge as it al- 
ready existed in 1950. 

Dairy farms of four members of the Lehigh 
Valley Cooperative were selected to serve as 
“models” for the farm phase of “Portrait of 
the Dairy Industry.” These farms were all 
located miles south of Allentown 
and were generally typical of those shipping 
their product to the dairy. 


exist 


sion 


farmers 


cations 


Some 20 


They were old farms, although completely 
mechanized with the latest of labor-saving 
equipment. Their herds were all registered 


stock, largely built up through the artificial 
breeding service of the association. 

With the extensive additions to the dairy 
plant nearing completion, trips through these 
operations were taken by 134 artists on June 
15, 1952, nine months after the original mass 
field trips s 

A total of 179 artists participated in either, 
or both, series of visits to the farms or 
through the dairy plant. Return trips for 
additional reference material were permitted, 
although much of the art work was developed 
into its finished state in the artists’ studios. 

On August 24, 1952, “Portrait of the Dairy 
Industry” was unveiled in the spacious Allen- 
town auditorium of the Lehigh Valley dairy, 
with a special preview for the artists, farm- 


ers, plant employees, and their friends. The 
opening was attended by 1,400 people. In the 


ensuing month, during which time the exhibi- 
tion was continuously open to the public, it 
was viewed by another 10,000 persons. 





Barn Interior (22 


x 26° 


The largest exhibit of fine art ever pre- 
sented in this general area (Allentown, Pa.), 
its single theme concentration generated a 
definite impact on even the most casual ob- 
server. Portrayed were all the operations of the 
dairy industry, from the growing of grain for 
the cattle to the delivery of the milk in its 
sanitary container on the doorstep of the 
consumer. 

In the exhibit, the results of one year's 
work were embodied in 289 art forms and in 
23 art media, ranging from oil, water color, 
pastel, and casein through ceramic, wood, 
plaster, and wire sculpture. 

Two days after the opening, in accordance 
with the original planning, the main exhibi- 
tion was juried for a traveling composite of 
40 items. Serving as jurors for this selection 
were Kenneth Stuart, art editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post; Dr. S. K. Stevens, his- 
torian of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
and Roland McKinney, consultant, American 
Art, Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

While the original exhibition was still hang- 
ing, dairy management, impressed with what 
had been created and the great public inter- 
est it engendered, exercised its option and 
purchased 40 paintings to establish its own 
permanent collection. Undoubtedly, this col- 
lection is the first of its kind to be acquired 
by an organized farm group in the United 
States. 

Included were 26 of the original jury se- 
lections plus 14 others chosen by the Lehigh 
Valley dairy for its effective portrayal of 
various phases of the industry. Seven art 
media are represented. The collection includes 
the work of 29 Alliance artists. 

While the Lehigh Valley cooperative farm- 
ers plan no extensive series of showings of 
their collection on a national scale, already 
numerous requests have been received for its 
display outside of Allentown. Several show- 
ings have taken place. 

Among future invited exhibitions, for which 
details remain to be worked out at this writ- 
ing, is one at Pennsylvania State College. An- 
other is at the Pennsylvania State museum 
gallery, Harrisburg, during the week of Janu- 
ary 12, the time of the big Farm Show in 
that city. 

From present indications, it is likely these 
paintings will enjoy considerably more than a 
local audience before coming to rest in their 
place of permanent exhibition at the Lehigh 
Valley dairy in Allentown. 

This, then, is the story of the development 
of an idea . that art can be useful as well 
as decorative; that it can serve the best in- 
terests of many as of a few; and what can 
happen when our American artists choose to 
identify themselves with the life of today 
rather than the nostalgic relics of past gen- 
erations. THE END 
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Calfhood Vaccination (25" x 30” ~ oil) by Peter Mendiler 
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s Easy Acres 


Has ideal set-up for keeping 


down the cost of labor and 


operation .. . lets the cows do 


most of the work themselves. 


by Janice Turner 


An ordinary barn cleaner is feeding the ensilage these cows are eating 


it carries the ensilage straight from self-unloading silo 


O MOST of u nilking cows is still 
largely a matter of sweat and exertion, 
with milk production hinging largely 


That 


Jasper, 


on sweat production is why the farm 
of Alvin C. Ruxer, nea Indiana, is 
such a s‘and-out. This does not mean to say 
that no sweat is involved in the Ruxer sys- 
method 75 Holstein cows and 
mean work. But by 
Ruxer has succeeded 
requirements 


tem—-with any 
23 calves and heifers 
and capital 


muscular 


using brains 
in cutting down the 


to a surprising degree 


Capital investment high .. . 


That 
a point 
rather 
farm 
could do it 


“capital” right away brings up 
dairymen make, perhaps 
they visit the Ruxer 
they are apt to say, “sure he 
Rich hobby. I couldn't 
carry out any of these ideas on my farm.’ 


word 

that many 
unkindly, when 
“Sure 


man's 


tuxer does not deny that the farm is his 


The paved lot keeps the cows clean without curry- 
ing and the lot is much easier to keep clean, too, 


long manger 


heen able to spend 
farmers. He has an 
noted for its 


hobby nor that he has 
more money than most 
automobile agency in a town 
prosperity and some other financial irons in 
the fire as well. 

But he will tell you that the best tool on 
his farm—-a feed scoop with a built-in scale 

cost $7.50. And, if you press him, he will 
add that he paid only $60 an acre for his 
246-acre farm (“way too much") and $40 
an acre to bring it back to life —and that to- 
day, 30 months later, it is easily worth $200 
an acre 


Two men handle 98 cows ... 


tuxer’s greatest achievement, however, is 
his easy plan for managing a large herd. Two 
men handle those 98 head and in another 
year those same two will be milking an av- 
erage of 100 cows, with the entire herd run- 
ning close to 150. 

The core of the Ruxer system is the loaf- 
ing-type barn and milking parlor set-up, with 
several refinements added 


Basically these refinements are... 


1. A new plan for the loafing section of 
the barn. Planned entirely by Ruxer, this 


The 14-ton overhead feed bin saves both time and 
money as does the scoop with the built-in scale. 


150 x 70 foot section has a raised and con- 
creted islarid in its center, with stanchions 
all the way around it. This slopes 
downward around its edges, forming mangers. 

A 14-ton overhead feed bin hangs at one 
end of the island and there is plenty of space 
left for machinery and baled hay storage 
The roof of this section is built in a double 
gable arrangement, with a ventilating louvre 
left open the length of the barn on either 
side. As a result, the interior of the barn is 
always dry. 

2. Self-feeding, except for grain. All rough- 
age (with the exception of some baled hay 
fed indoors during the tail-end of last win- 
ter) is fed in a paved lot, 160 x 70 feet, on 
the south side of the barn. At one end of 
this lot stands a 225-ton self-unloading glass 
lined silo, and at the other end is a 100-ton 
storage unit for chopped hay. Running down 
the middle of this lot is a long wooden man- 
ger, which Ruxer says is the backbone of his 
system. 

Certainly it exemplifies his thinking. The 
silage is mechanically unloaded into this man- 
ger and carried all the way down its length 
by an ordinary barn cleaner—-Ruxer's idea. 
It is inexpensive, trouble-free, self-cleaning, 
wastes no silage. And the sight of 75 cows 
hurrying up at the sound of the motor is 
something to see. 

3. Self-management, insofar as possible. By 
this Ruxer means: “We don’t do anything 
for the cow that she will do herself.” For 
instance, Ruxer’s herdsman, Hugo Wessel, 
never drives the cows into the barn before 
feeding time. He puts two pounds of grain 
into each individual manger around the island 

with the stanchions closed—and calls the 
cows in from the paved lot. 

When they are inside the barn he opens 
the stanchions for a moment until each has 
found a place and then quickly closes them 
again. Twenty stanchions can be opened and 
closed at once. Then Wessel makes another 
circuit around the island, this time feeding 
according to production at a ratio of 1:4. 

Each 


island 


cow, aS you see, has no _ personal 
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stanchion—her means of identification is a tractive Hilda Ruxer, who loved the country. a trench silo which Ruxer plans as a supple- 


neck chain. But most of the cows have de- 
veloped a preference for one part of the barn, 
even for one stanchion, and Wessel seldom 
has to look for the tag on the chain. 


Cows enter in order... 


This habitual behavior brings up another 
instance—at milking time the cows are never 
urged into the parlor in a certain order. (In 
fact, no one is in the loafing section of the 
barn at this time.) Ruxer has found that the 
cows take care of this who-goes-first business 
themselves with a natural top-dog arrange- 
ment somewhat like the well-known “pecking 
order” of chickens. The first cow in the 
parlor tonight, he says, will very likely be 
the iirst cow in the parlor tomorrow night. 

“Of course,” he says, “some cows are just 
naturally stubborn.” Ruxer has a spot of 
stubbornness himself and he was determined 
not to send a man out to shoo in these re- 
calcitrant ones. Instead, he rigged up a set of 
electrically charged poles, suspended from the 
ceiling on a sort of clothesline arrangement 
which can be pulled in from the milking 
parlor. This is incentive enough. 

Admittedly, none of these refinements are 
revolutionary. All dairymen have known the 
principles behind them for years (what farm- 
er, hurrying to milk on the dot, hasn't ob- 
served “the cow is a creature of habit?”), 
and many dairymen have put them to good 
use. The only idea Ruxer will take credit 
for is using a barn cleaner to feed silage. All 
the others were borrowed, combined, adjust- 
ed, amended—and the result is an extremely 
efficient dairy system. It’s an eye-opener to 
the dozens of farmers who come there every 
month but their eyes open still wider when 
they learn that Ruxer knew nothing of cows 
until 214 years ago when he bought the farm. 


Subsoiler helps ... 

Two reasons, he says, prompted him to in- 
vest that $60 per acre on the gullied and ex- 
hausted hill land not far from the city limits 
of Jasper. The first was his wife, young, at- 


Ruxer did not—until a subsoiler arrived from 
the implement company whose tools he seils. 
He got to wondering what the gadget could 
do for the worn-out hills in the vicinity and 
it was not long before he had paid $15,000 
to find out. 

The farm he bought was certainly an acid 
test. Part of it was entirely abandoned, a 
ruin of broomsedge and gullies. Ruxer began 
by going over it all with his subsoiler, then 
with a bush-and-hog harrow, and seeding the 
fields to a mixture of ladino, alsike, orchard 
grass, brome, timothy, fescue, and alfalfa 
with a heavy application of fertilizer. 

He still fertilizes annually and fortifies the 
manure from his barn with tobacco stems 
bought for bedding at $16 per ton. He also 
uses sawdust, free from Jasper’s wood-prod- 
ucts factories, as bedding. 


Objective—simplify dairying .. . 

Ruxer decided from the beginning that his 
farm would be a dairy venture, in spite of 
the large returns some of his friends were 
making on beef and sheep with little sweat 
investment. “I had been in_ business 
long,”’ Ruxer said, “to follow the line of least 
resistance. You always have to figure that 
too many other fellows are going to be fol- 
lowing the same line. So I picked cows for 
my line, but I decided I’d think up all the 
ways I could to take the resistance out of it.” 
He accomplished this objective by asking him- 
self at every step: how can it be simplified? 

The barn plan he evolved was inexpensive 
as barns go nowadays—$18,000, completely 
equipped. The silo was another $5,085, and 
the hay storage unit was $3,600. The barn 
cleaner feeding set-up cost about $600, com- 
plete with manger and motor. Now that the 
subsoiling and harrowing are done, about the 
only tools needed on the farm are a tractor, 
manure spreader and loader, scraper blade, 
haychopper, and a vacuum blower. This last 
tool fills the hay storage unit, the 
and the feed bin, and next summer it will fill 


too 


silo 


ment to the glass-lined silo. Later on, when 
the upright silo is empty, the blower will re- 
fill it from the trench. 


Investment is justified ... 

Time and again visitors ask, Ruxer this 
question: “How large must a herd be to jus- 
tify all this expenditure?” He answers this 
way: 

Fifty cows will justify the whole set-up, 
silo, haymaker, and all. 

Only a few cows, say 10, can pay for a 
loafing-type barn, 


Just one cow is justification for buying 
one of those $7.50 scoops with a _ scale 
attached. 

No cows at all are required for putting 


land back into production. “They're not a 
requirement,” Ruxer amends quickly, “but 
they sure do help the job along!” 

Today Ruxer’s herd, mostly grades bought 
at six months from a Wisconsin dealer, plus 
a few registered cows bought since, stands 
close to the top of his DHIA group (which 
he helped revive in his county). The month 
before this article was written three of his 
cows were the top producers of all the herds 
represented. His herd averaged 26.7 Ibs. fat 
per cow, nothing spectacular, but still a good 
deal above a lot of herds that have been in 
existence far longer. His breeding program 
he uses artificial insemination exclusively— 
can show no results till next year, and so 
far he has culled only 15 cows, 


Good management pays off... 

With such a catch-as-catch-can background, 
it is obvious that Ruxer’s herd must depend 
for its suecess largely upon management. It 
is management so enlightened that it would 
cause you to ponder your own if you could 
tuxer’s cows today. Clean but uncurried, 
eating their unforked ensilage, or walking 
unpersuaded into the milking stalls, they are 
products of a system good for man and beast. 

THE END 


see 
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Barn remodeled for 
Grade A milk production 


When Mr. and Mrs. John Barringer of Fostoria, Ohio, went to 
Grade A milk production, they remodeled their barn, putting a 
milking parlor and milk room in the southwest corner. They 
installed large windows of Thermopane* insulating glass to take 
advantage of the warmth of the winter sun. 

Note the shading device above the windows. It allows the low 
winter sun to enter, but shades south windows from the summer 
sun which rides high in the sky. They used Thermopane insulat- 
ing glass to keep the milk rooms warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. It reduces load on auxiliary heating. 

The Barringers built new calf pens, flooded with sunlight 
through the two large Thermopane windows at the right. Four 
more windows will be added at the far right when more calf 
pens are built. 

The Barringers used economical Farm Thermopane in stand- 
ard sizes. It is made of 59” thickness window glass—costs less 
than quality plate glass for home picture windows, 

When you build or remodel, bring in the sun for warmer, 
drier interiors. Use Thermopane for more efficient buildings and 
healthier conditions for livestock. Thermopane is sold by glass 
and building supply distributors and dealers throughout the U.S. 
Send the coupon for further information. ‘® 
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aw dry 
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INSULATING GLASS 


“GOGH FOR THE MAME OM THE SEAL CET WEEN THE Fames 


and clean 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
2213 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “Improved Farm Build- 
ing Daylighting”. 


“IMPROVED 


FARM 


Nome 


PLEASE PRNT 


BUILDING 


DAYLIGHTING” 
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and Mrs. Floyd Stanford check the individual records of cows in their herd. 


Dairying Is Profitable 
In Alabama 


by Durell Davis 


OW does a tenant farmer go 
about getting a start in the 
dairy business? How does 
cows, feed, and equipment? 
limited finances and no 

can he become a dairy- 


If he 
land, 
man? 

One Lamar County, Alabama, ten- 
ant, Floyd Stanford, found the an- 
swer in a dairying agreement with 
his landlord, Miss Lela Ogden. And 
after 18 months of operation under 
this agreement, both tenant and 
landowner insist they are getting 
more profit from the farm than 
ever before 

Until the fall of 1950, Mr. 
ford had been farming on thirds 
and fourths. But, after 22 years a 
tenant, Mr. Stanford had been able 
to accumulate very little savings. 

Then when a_ milk 
started in the county 
Ogden worked out a 
agreement for going into the dairy 
business. The landowner, Miss Og- 
den, bought five cows and a tractor 
to start with. Fence posts were cut 
farm and Stanford put up 


has 
how 


Stan- 


route was 
he and Miss 
profit-sharing 


on the 
fences. 

The landlord bought fertilizer and 
seed for pasture — the tenant pre- 
pared land and seeded the pasture 
crops. 

Under the 
feed bought, 
other expenses 
The milk check 
are divided on a 
the landlord still 


agreement any cost of 

veterinary fees, and 
are shared equally. 
and the calf crop 
50-50 basis 


However, retains 


She 
calf 
Usu- 
until 
sells 


ownership of the dairy cattle 
buys the tenant's share of the 
crop when he is ready to sell 
ally Stanford keeps th 
they are “springers,’ 
them to Miss Ogden 
The original herd of five cows has 
been built up to eight milkers 
“The dairy is the most profitable 
part of the farm,” Stanford. 
“I made $800 net profit for my la- 
bor the first year. I also made 19 
bales of cotton that year, but after 
paying expenses I only made a little 
more than $300 on the cotton crop.” 
Miss Ogden had more expenses 
but still netted more than $500 from 
the dairy enterprise the first year 
After this start, the Lamar Coun- 
ty landlord and tenant are planning 
big things for the future. Present 
plans include a grade A barn with 
a milking herd of 40 cows 
“Good records have probably 
helped more than any one thing to 
make dairying profitable on this 
farm,” says County Agent Tom Mc- 
Cabe. Mr. Stanford keeps accurate 
production records on each cow in 
the herd. Milk from each cow is 
weighed daily and individual cow 
records are kept. If a cow is not 
making a profit culled from 
the herd. 
Many 
have visited 
farm to see 


calves 


then 


Says 


she is 


farmers in Lamar County 

the Stanford-Ogden 
how the dairy program 
is handled. Then many of these 
farmers follow Mr. Stanford's man- 
agement pattern in setting up a 
dairy program on their own farms. 
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Scales are hung in the grade B milk barn ond each cow's production weighed daily. In 
this way Mr. Stonford can tell when production drops; sometimes he can spot the trouble. 
Above, Mr. Stanford, right, weighs milk while S. J. Gibbs, vocational teacher, looks on. 
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“a NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
, MEETS 


The National Dairy Council's 38th 
annual meeting will be of special 
interest to sales and promotion ex- 
ecutives in the dairy industry, ac- 
cording to Milton Hult, president. 
The two-day meeting will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio (Deshler-Wallick 
hotel), January 27 and 28. 

‘ On Monday, January 26, prior to 

the annual meeting, the National 
Dairy Council will hold its annual 
winter conference. 


—_—-, 


TENNESSEE DAIRY COURSE 
Something new in the way of e ° 
dairy short courses is a_ two-day 
“Dairy Public Relations Institute” buildings are 
to be held at the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Agriculture, in e e’ 
Knoxville, February 16-17. just the thing 
placed on the public relations and 
educational angles of carrying out Ah 
good programs of dairy health and for COWS 
i sanitation, marketing and _ produc- 
| tion. Some 100 dairy fieldmen, in- 
spectors, salesmen, administrators, 
‘ health officers, and _ educational 
i workers are expected to attend. 
| These people all deal with others— 
producers, manufacturers, and the 
general public — in making their 
programs effective, and the _insti- 
tute has grown out of their ex- 
pressed need for help in their pub- 
lic relations and educational work, 
points out C. E. Wylie, head of the 


U-T dairy department, who is in 
charge of the course. 


Emphasis of the Institute will be 










says 
Robert Schaller, 
Onalaska, Wis. 













NEW YORK MILK PRICE 


A uniform price of $4.79 per hun- 
dredweight (46.5 quarts) will be 
paid to dairy farmers for their De- 
cember deliveries to pool-approved 
plants in the six-state New York 
milkshed, according to a forecast 
issued by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Mar- 















————-««« SEND THE COUPON --—— - 


ket Administrator of the New York Mr. Schaller wrote us a letter about his new steel-roofed dairy FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
metropolitan milk marketing area. barn. Here’s what he said: 


“We put up a 42 x 144 steel barn in the fall of 1950 and it’s 
completely satisfactory in every way. 


Outstanding Ayrshire Dies “The barn was built to accommodate a 100 cow milking herd to 


be used for sleeping quarters only. At the present time we have 


i ay ae Agri al ft i 

1 ed Stat ( 

Room 2801X, 525 W P r 
Pittsburgh 30. Pa 

about 65 head. 

“Steel is good and strong so it makes an ideal roof framing 
material. Ours is all-welded construction. As you can see from the 
pictures, the entire roof span of 42 feet doesn’t need a single support 
column. The cows can move around freely and you can drive 
anywhere you like with a manure loader or spreader. 

“‘We get some bad storms around here but I’m sure that no matter 


[ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me free literature about steel farm 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
how bad they are the roofing sheets will stay on good and tight. The | Approximate size or capacity 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

a 


buildings, Building will be used for 606 


sheets are strong and stiff and they don’t work loose around the Send information to 
holes. A hole was drilled through each sheet into the steel roofing 
member, then the sheets were pulled down tight with self-tapping 
cap screws. There’s a steel-lead washer under each screw. The steel 
furnishes strength and the lead scrunches down into the hole and as 


\ddress 
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Delchester Audacious Netty 2nd a result we’ve never had any leaks that I’ve noticed. County State *e 
, “Steel buildings are just the thing for cows because they stay 
A registered Ayrshire, Delchester tight and keep out wind and rain. We went through the rugged Ur ‘ } 
Audacious Netty 2nd, that held both winter of '50-'51 without a single sick cow.” ‘ : 
lifetime records in the Ayrshire Ask any farmer who has a steel building and he'll tell you that ge for 


breed for milk and butterfat, has you get more for your money when you build with steel. = —_— 
died at the age of 19 years and 1 
month. 


. ° s 
; Her cumulative record in 11 lac- . Py 
tations amounted to 219,891 lbs. 3.94 a Vd HT | Z e e e Or d rm U | | | g S 


per cent milk and 8,676 Ibs. fat. An 


f 
, amazing feature of Netty’s record ‘ P 
; is that she freshened for the last You get more for your monty whan you build with Stool 


time at the age of 13 years and 10 


} months, and in one lactation since 

 F jae — 52,018 Ibs. 4.5 per UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

7; cent milk. 

1 ft 2 “ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND ‘ COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
7 fi “Netty” was bred and owned by 


William H. Ashton, Pennsylvania, ‘ TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA, * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


at Delchester Farm and had nine 
heifers and two bull calves in eleven 
calvings, 
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WE ADDED *1248°° 
TO OUR MILK CHECKS 


. and we did it by feeding Dairyade to our baby calves! 
Yes, we raised 51 calves last year and by feeding them 
Dairyade we figure we sold over 30,000 extra pounds 
of milk instead of feeding it... and it averaged about 
$4.14 per hundred. And how that Dairyade containing 
Terramycin made our calves grow! We recommend 
Dairyade for raising fine calves and getting bigger 
milk checks! 


“Look, John... see how 
\ Dairyade added dollars 


to our milk checks— 


ce 


and gave us fine 


ye 


calves too! 


Now Your Milk Plant Offers You Your Choice of 2 Calf Foods 
with the DEPENDABLE, FAMOUS NAME DAIRYADE!! 


ne 


| WAI YADE 


SUG IMAL rorml”, 





DAIRYVADE 
Famous DAIRYADE 18 


ORIGINAL FORMULA 


New Buttermilk Base 
DAIRYADE 33 
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OLUCTS OF MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY or money buck! 








BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Don't Let Sore Teats, 
Scab Teats —Bruised Teats 
Close the Teat Canal 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow through the 
canal of injured teats. use Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators. They provide gentle, non-irritating 
support to delicate lining of teat canal and keep end 
of teat open in its natural shape while tissues heal. 


ANTISEPTIC. Dr. Naylor Dilators perform the same 
function in teat canal as sterilized, absorbent dreas- 
ings applied to external wounds. Contain SULFA 
THIAZOLE — the medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly for prolonged antiseptic action. 


Due to their soft, absorbent construction. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators fit either large or small teats — are easy to 
insert and stay in the teat 


EASY TO USE— Simply keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings until teat milks free by hand. 


Trial Pkg 
At drug and farm stores 
y mail postpaid. 


Ht. W. Naylor Co., Morris 17, N.Y. 
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More Income Tax Problems 


Income tax article No. 5 gives instructions on mak- 
ing out your returns, explains self-employment. 


by |. F. Hall 


NY farmer who has not already 
A filed a declaration of esti- 
mated income and paid the 
estimated tax will be required to 
send in his complete returns by 
January 31. At that time the en- 
tire amount of the tax must be 
paid. This special provision applies 
only to farmers. If you paid an 
estimated tax you have until March 
15 to make your final returns. 

If you prepare your own returns, 
be sure to take advantage of all 
the special rulings provided for 
farmers. Many of these have been 
discussed in earlier issues of this 
paper. At income tax meetings with 
farmers I find many are more con- 
fused than ever with the different 
answers they get from tax con- 
sultants 

When you go to some tax con- 
sultant for assistance in making out 
your returns, see to it that he un- 
derstands the many 
rules and regulations pertaining to 
farmers. There is a great misun- 
derstanding among tax consultants 
and even Internal Revenue agents 
themselves. Most of your state col- 
leges of agriculture have a farmers’ 
income tax bulletin which is avail- 
able at your local county agricul- 
tural agent's office. 

It is not too difficult to fill out 
your own returns by following the 
information in the bulletin. After 
you have summarized your farm 
income and expenses, copy these 
totals on the farm Form 1040F. Be 
very careful not to record the sale 
of breeding animals raised by you 
on this form. They go on Schedule 
D. The sale of any breeding animal 
purchased by you and held 12 
months will also go on Schedule D 
and only 50 per cent of the gain is 
taxable 

Don't forget to 
tion. This was 


figure deprecia- 
discussed in the 
November 25 issue. This is a de- 
duction which should be computed 
whether you need it or not. 

I have found some tax consultants 
deducting depreciation on raised 
livestock. That is not an allowable 
deduction. You will be held re- 
sponsible; not the person who 
helped you make out the return 

When you find the net farm in- 
come, record it on the individual 
income tax Form 1040. Also bring 
over the gain shown on Schedule D, 
and any yw outside income. If 
this total taxable income is less 
than $5,000, you can find your tax 
on the back page of 1040. This is 
known as the tax table. 

Many persons wonder if this tax 
table gives them all the personal 
deductions and exemptions to which 
they are entitled. A standard de- 
duction of 10 per cent of your tax- 
able income is taken to cover per- 
sonal expenses for contributions, in- 
terest, taxes, and medical expenses. 
You should add up all your actual 
expenses for these items. If this is 
more than the 10 per cent allowed, 
you can take your actual expenses 
by filling out page 3 of Form 1040, 
You would then have to figure your 
tax and not use the tax table. 

When deducting your exemptions 
be sure to include yourself, your 
wife, and all dependents. A man 
and wife with a taxable income of 
over $3,600 will pay less tax when 


“ . 
complicated 


filing a joint return. With one child, 
the taxable income would have to 
be over $4,300 to be any cheaper 
with a joint return. 

Most farmers have an advantage 
using the 10 per cent deduction un- 
less they have had very large medi- 
cal expenses. The reason for this 
is that most all the taxes and in- 
terest paid are regarded as farm 
expenses before arriving at your 
taxable income. 

If a taxpayer finds on his last 
year’s return he has used a stand- 
ard 10 per cent deduction when ac- 
tual expenses would have been a 
greater deduction, he can file a 
claim for refund. 

When your taxable income is 
$5,000 or more, it is necessary to 
compute your tax on page 3 of Form 
1040. You can still take the 10 per 
cent standard deduction but not 
over $1,000 on a joint return. The 
next step is to count your exemp- 
tions and deduct $600 for each. 
Then you compute the tax on only 
one-half of this amount. This meth- 
od keeps you in the lower brackets. 
The tax is now multiplied by two 
to show the tax for the joint re- 
turn between you and your wife. 


Farming not self-employment... 


There may be a few farmers who 
have some outside income which is 
classed as self-employment. Farm- 
ing is not so designated. For tax 
years beginning Jan. 1, 1951, self- 
employed individuals are brought 
within the Social Security system 
and must pay a special income tax 
to help finance the benefits they 
will later receive. 

If you carry on a 
render services as an independent 
contractor and have at least $400 
of net earnings in the taxable year 
from self-employment, you will 
have to pay the special tax in ad- 
dition to the regular income tax. 
This tax is 2% per cent on only the 
net self-employment income. Tax 
is paid on a yearly income up to 
$3,600. Any income over this is not 
taxed. This tax is collected at the 
same time as the income tax. 

Some farmers sell insurance, do 
carpenter work, painting, or have a 
machinery agency. Some have pat- 
ents on some product and receive 
royalties. Others make special farm 
equipment such as barn cleaners. 
The net income from these outside 
businesses is considered self-em- 
ployment if over $400 for the year. 

The computation of your self-em- 
ployment tax is made on a separate 
form (Schedule C) and filed with 
your income tax Form 1040. 


business or 


Withholding tax ... 


If either you or your wife have 
worked during the year for anyone 
who has withheld income tax, you 
should include these _ statements 
showing the income and tax with- 
held with your tax Form 1040. The 
amount paid can be deducted from 
your computed tax. Also any esti- 
mated tax paid before January 15 
can be deducted. 

If an overestimate is made and 
paid, it will show when the final 
returns are made. You should indi- 
cate whether you want a refund or 
apply it on next year’s tax. 
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Carnation Homestead Daisy Madcap a month before completing record-breaking lactation. 


Daisy Breaks Her Own Record 


Great Carnation Holstein has 1,486 Ibs. fat, 
January 4. Old record of 1,413 Ibs. already 
broken; still has nine days to go on new record. 


ARNATION Homestead Daisy 
C Madcap, North America’s great- 
est producer of butterfat, has 

done it again. With nine days still 
to go on her new record, she has 
produced 1,486 Ibs. butterfat. Not 
only has she exceeded her old rec- 
ord, she has done it on 3x a day 
milking, while her previous record, 
of 1,413 lbs., was made on 4x milk- 
ing. To add further luster to her 
laurels, Daisy has carried a calf 
since June 29 

Daisy is a daughter of Governor 
of Carnation and Carnation Daisy 
Madcap. Obviously, she is a mem- 
ber of the great Madcap family that 
has made such a remarkable record 
at Carnation Milk Farms in Wash- 
ington. Thousand-pound records are 
commonplace in the Madcap family. 

This is the new champion’s fourth 
time on Advanced Registry test by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. As a two-year old, she 
produced 696 Ibs. fat, 3x; as a six- 
year-old, 1,173 lbs. fat, 4x; and as a 
seven-year-old, she broke all exist- 
ing North American records with 
1,413.6 lbs. fat on 4x milking. Her 
present record was started last Janu- 
ary 15. She had freshened January 
12. She was nine years, five months, 
and 22 days old at the start of her 
record 

When we visited Carnation Milk 
Farms in December, Russ Pfeiffer, 
manager, affectionately of 
Daisy as “a real hay baler.” Our 
first glimpse of her in her stall sup- 
ported his description. She had her 
head buried to her ears in a manger 
full of high quality hay 


spoke 





Hoard’s Dairyman readers will be 
interested particularly in how Daisy 
was fed. Henry Duve, cattle super- 
intendent, is the keyman in Daisy's 
care He supervised her handling 
throughout the record. Pete Buesser 
did the milking. Of interest here is 
the fact that Daisy was the first 
cow that Buesser milked after start- 
ing to work for Carnation three 
years ago. He guided her through 
to her previous championship record 
of 1,413 Jbs 

The new champion's feeding sched- 
ule is as follows: 

Grain, a 20 per cent commercial 
ration, 18 to 22 lbs. per day. 

Silage, grass silage three months 


‘in spring and three months in fall, 


30 lbs. per day. Corn silage two 
months in spring, 50 Ibs. per day 

Kale, two months in fall, 35 Ibs 
per day. 

Mangels, four months in fall, 30 
Ibs. per day 

Beet pulp, total 10 lbs. per day 

Alfalfa hay, 25 to 45 lbs. per day 
depending upon how much other 
roughage is consumed. Hay fed eight 
to 10 times per day 

Pasture, 3 hours early 
each day for six months 

Cut grass or green feed, 150 to 
200 Ibs. per day depending on the 
amount of other roughage consumed 
for six months of the year 

Daisy’s new record will not be of- 
ficial until its completion January 
13. Her 35,847 lbs. milk and 1,486 
lbs. fat to date are based on latest 
check tests by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association and day by day records 
kept by Carnation Milk Farms 


morning 


All of these men hed a part in bringing Daisy through to her current record. Left 


to right 
ser, milker; 


Henry Duve, cattle superintendent; Leness Hall, sales manager; Pete Bues- 
Myron Berry, farm superintendent; 


Walter Leibundgut, green feed; 


Russell Pfeiffer, manager, Carnation Milk Farms; Yoichiro Hitomi, cleaning, grooming. 
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QNE MASTER HITCHPOINT cheod of 
the axle . . . that’s one all-important 
advantage in A-C Free-Swing 
mounted plows for WD ond 
CA Tractors. 





the FREE-SWING way 


FREE-SWING does five important things: 1. Makes 
hitching minute-quick. 2. Allows implement to go 
where led. 3. Lets plow dodge obstructions. 4. Permits 
shorter turns on contours. 5. Helps steering. 

Both two- and three-bottom mounted plows are 
square-built of tough, tempered steel for great impact 
strength with less weight. Have ample clearance. Many 
other features and advantages... plus Traction Booster. 

For strength, durability and performance, no finer 
plows can be bought at any price. 


gprs ALLIS:CHALMERS 


... gentle as 


SE — 
Conde 


Fights mastitis. . . udder trouble 
increases production 


You'll never be satished with an 















ordinary milker 


enevery- 


Inflation Action once you've used the Conde “400”. Dairym 

Longer than ordinary cups — thir where prove the point with typi il reports like thi 
- oot _ fa This | cee en. We like ‘400's’ because they milk on low or high 
gives a gentle “up-squeex thor pressure (8” to 15”), and with new, improved in 
following each suction stroke. It flation, leave teat ends soft. No discoloration or 
gently maseages the teat upward, . ant ae 

ying the blood to flow back nor callouses Cows are free of Mastitis You'll get the 
mon tag ne rt on ~ nes same benefits — healthier herd faster, cleanet 
pushes the teat upward so ast f milking. WRITE POR CATALOG AND NAME 
7 ; gene aencay ~ aes posts OF YOUR CONDE “400” DEALER 








Conde M lk ig M: h we (Co ] ) She rill N Y 
Conde Dri-air Vacuum Supplier ‘ Sic aneeaias , 
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Provides convenience available for first t 
Conveyor type milking! New, patented Fi 
matic Can Covers allow removal of can from 
system without stopping milk flow A ul 


may be immediately transferred 

faster, easier prevents overtlow , ave 
milk and it’s exclusive with Conde. Tra 
parent plastic line ends guesswork as t 

is filled provides “win low™ vie {milk ff 


Write For Prices, Full De cripts 





If you're interested in selling Conde in your area, 
write us. Dept. 0-153. 








THE GUERNSEY CLASS 


2nd Class, 23rd Annual Cow Judging Contest, Official Entry Blank Page 83 
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CAt Your Service... 


— Werld’s Most 
Complete Line 


of SPECIALIZED FARMING SUPPLIES 


Now, you can order from one Nasco catalog all those hard-to- 
find but mighty important items not available from local 
Ask for your copy today. But before you do, check 
through the Nasco items on this page and use the order form 
below to get prompt shipment. 


It's easy to order from Nasco. 

















NEW COW GENTL-IZER _ 


toughest cows 
safe, easy to 
for heifers 

clipping 
mastitis, arti- 
breeding Order 
$13.19 postpaid. 


Tames 
Simple 
use. Ideal 
kickers 
treating 
ficial 
C278-2, 


TROJAN AUTO- 
MATIC WATERER 


Needs no heater to pre 
vent freezing. Safe 
rugged, automatic No 
floats. Use with barrel or 
tank Order E44, $6.89 
postpaid. 


USE DE-WART-EM 


Removes warts off cows 
teats and udders. Softens 
dissolves warts in four to 
seven days. 1 ounce bottle 
Order C293, $1.00 postpaid. 


er SUDBURY SOIL KIT 


Makes fifty 
=)s for nitrogen 
us. potash. acidity 
Complete instructions 
Order F13-2, $6.09 post- 
paid. 


VOLLRATH STAIN- 
LESS STEEL STRAINER 


A lifetime purchase 
Won't rust Mirror fin- 
ish. Seamless. Long han 
dle Extra large 18 qt 
capacity. Order B36l, 
$13.65 postpaid. 


ROPE HALTERS 


Extra heavy. Excellent val- 
ues. Carefully hand made. 
Order C68, $8.95 dozen post- 
pai 












tests each 
phosphor- 





LENK ELECTRIC DEHORNER 


Costs about half price of other electric de- 
horners. A new highly recommended meth- 
od for calves. Order C187, $6.19 postpaid. 
ALUMINUM 

STRIP CUP 


Light 
cleaned 


strong, easily 

Helps detect 
mastitis. Stainless steel 
screen. 4” diameter 
Order B238, $1.75 post- 
paid. 





BURDIZZO EMASCULATOMES 


For bloodless castration Precision made 
in Italy. Highest quality. For calves and 
bulls. 16” long. Order C289, $21.00 postpaid. 


SUNBEAM CLIPMASTER 





more power, 25% 


model 30% 


Improved 


more speed Preferred for clipping dairy 
cows. Order C210, $37.95 postpaid. Extra 
set blades (2), order 83AU-84-AU, $4.29 
postpaid. 








NASCO PIG 
EAR NOTCHER 


Identifies pigs to sows 
easily and accurately 
Marking system includ 


ed. Instructions. Small 
size. Order C31, $2.09 
postpaid. 


IMPROVED KEY- 
STONE DEHORNER 


‘*‘Last word" in dehorn- 
ers. Strong and rugged 
46” long. Includes wood 
handles, extra set 
blades. Order C175, 
$21.25 postpaid. 


ANDIS ANIMAL CLIPPER 


fan cooled ele« 
Light, easy to 


‘ 





Powerful 
tric motor 


handle. Ideal for clipping = 
cattle, you don't hold mo 

tor in hand. Complete x, 

Order C, $35.49 postpaid. 4 


HANSON 
DAIRY SCALE 


6O ib. capacity 
lar scale we 
Adjustable 
pail welght 
1/10th pound 

$6.50 postpaid. 


Most popu- 
sell. 8” dial 


pointer to offset 
Graduated 
Order 83-60, 





COW BOOT 


Helps cure hoof rot 
Goes over bandage to 
keep hoof clean and 
eheck infection. Many 


other uses. Order (337 
4, $6.35 postpaid. 





DIAMOND 
FARM LARIATS 


There's nothing so handy 
Heavy duty, good quality 
pure manila rope. 30 ft 
long. Standard honda. Or- 
der C375, $3.98 postpaid. 


TAMM 
UDDER SUPPORT 


Protects your good cows 
before and after calving 
Helps prevent broken 
udders Also for ship- 
ping. Medium size. Or->s® 
der C280, $17.34 postpaid. 


VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
BUTCHER KNIFE 


Professional quality. Rosewood handle. 7* 
blade Finest steel Our most popular 
knife. Order E66, $1.65 postpaid 





QUEEN FOUNTAIN 


Attach to tank 
or barrel. Has 


» for hogs 
or poultry. Wt 

5 ibs Order 
, $6.29 post- 


BULL HORN CALLS COWS 








Lots of fun, but 
practical, too Just 
drive along road 
sound horn and 
cows come in 
Mount under 
hood. Electric. Or- 


der C389, $13.25 





ORDER FROM NASCO 








ORDER FROM NASCO 





DEHORN AND CASTRATE WITH 
RUBBER BANDS 


Easy, simple and safe 
Dehorn and castrate 
calves. Dock and cas- 
trate lambs Removes 
horns up to 6” long. To 
use, just place rubber 
band. Widely used and 
recommended. Order 
232-233, Elastrater 





with 100 rubber bands, 
$14.30 postpaid. 





9g ® 
BACIGRO 
PIG PELLETS 


“Provides antiblot 


tices at crucial 
time Tests show 
pigs 11% heavier 


at weaning Im 
plant one pellet 
behind pig's ear at 
2 days of age. Or 
der C4l1412, Ba 
cinator and 24 pel- 
lets, 35.39 pp. 





NEW SAFGARD 
PASTEURIZER 


Destroys disease producing 
bacteria in unsafe, raw 
milk. Automatically shuts 
off heat, sounds buzzer 
Holds 2 gallons Order 
W 198A, $38.39 postpaid. 





HANSON VIKING SCALE 
Handy for farm use 
Weighs 200 Ibs. Accurate 
able pointer can be set at 
balance bag or pall. Order E2, 


gh 


duty 
Adjust 
zero to 


Heavy 


$5.85 





ANIMAL HOLDER 


One man can catch and 
hold animals easily for 
ringing. castrating, dos 
ing. dehorning. etc. Or- 
der C253, $3.49 postpaid. 





MIRACLE 
UDDER CLOTHS 
New white, plastic 


material rinses 
~ clean after each use 


Use over and over 
Soft and gentle _ 
x16 100 cloths. Or 
der €500, $5.79 pp. 





DAISY 
CATTLE MARKERS 


Large 2” solid brass plates 


with 40” chains. Stamped 
numbers Ring fastener 
Specify numbers desired 


Order C120, $13.25 per doz 
en, postpaid. 














JAMESWAY 





COOPER 
CATTLE TAGS 


Self-locking Most 


widely used. 50 tags 
with your name, ad- 
dress and consecutive 


numbers stamped on 
plus punch for insert 
ing. Order NSA, $6.29 





COBURN MILK 
CAN RACK 


Scan size Also 

strainers Heavy 
pipe with adjust 
able legs. Overhead rack 
Hand screen shelf 72” 
Nhigh. Order X3-88, $22.75 
postpaid 


stores 








COBURN LIME 
SPREADER 
For 


spread 


barn use 5 foot 
Holds 25 to 45 Ibs 


Positive feed. Does 60 ft 
barn in a minute Order 
B345, $27.50 post 

paid. CC 





MAS-TESTER 
STRIP TRAY 


Black plastic 
abnormal milk. Checks 
four quarters without 
emptying Includes 50 
bromthymol test cards 


detects 





Order 8239-2108, $2.85 
postpaid. 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS— 
If you are an Inseminator, an offl- 
clal of a breeding co-op, or do your 
own artificial breeding, write and 
ask for our catalog No. 21. It offers 


complete line of breeders 


available 


the most 
equipment 











MILCARE 

HOOF TRIMMER 
Keep hoofs neatly 
trimmed. Safe, have 30” 
handles. Use also as de 








horner Order C©°%9, 

$8.59 postpaid 

\ » | KO- EX-7 MASTI- 

, * TIS DETECTORS 
a oan " 

v Color indicates mas 

- = yk | | Saaeen yy 

—- rder 237, 

2 @ SZ.) wontmsa 

SHUR-WAY 


COW WEANER 


No prongs, spikes or 
sharp edges. Metal tabs 
fall over mouth when 
head is lifted to suck 
Web halter. Order C266, 
$2.79 postpaid. 








BULL STAFF = ANpis EAR CLIPPER Miectric Pree! 
Safety lock may on magne 
Si " ‘ ] f > y pe 4 u 
Stee! with maile show animals 
able fittings 5’ Aluminum case 
Se iong Order C258, 110 volt. Order 
7 $7.89 postpaid. _ $16.95 post- 
pute 





| enclose $ 


Quantity 


NAME 
R. R. or Street 


City 





MAIL THIS HANDY NASCO ORDER FORM TO— 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO.—FORT ATKINSON 52, WIS. 

Yes, be sure to send me a copy of the Nasco Special Catalog 
| am especially interested in artificial breeding equipment. 
for Items below 


Item Number and Description 


Note: Regardless of whether you order from this ad, be sure 


to ask for a Nasco catalog. Use this coupon or write to us 


State 


PTITITITITITIT TILL 


(Check). 
(Check) 

List other items separately 

Postpaid Price 
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NEED TASTE TEMPTERS 


"THERE is a remarkable reservoir of oppor- 

tunities for increasing the sale of dairy 
products. The industry is fortunate to have 
a particularly valuable and yet versatile raw 
product. From the whole milk may be pro- 
duced a great range of human foods, all high 
in nutritive value and appetite appeal. 

In spite of constant pressure to further im- 
prove the quality of dairy foods, we can take 
pride in the general quality of dairy products 
made available to the consumer. Surely, we 
can criticize some of our butter, some of our 
other products, but the general 
steadily improving year by 


cheese and 
quality level is 
year 

It does appear, however, that the industry 
has not given enough attention to the develop- 
ment of more dairy foods to tempt the palate 
This is particularly true in 
solids-not-fat of milk. When you 
appreciate that for every 5-cent increase in 
the price of solids-not-fat the price of butter- 
fat can drop 10 cents and the dairyman still 
receive the same amount of money for his 
milk, you begin to visualize the tremendous 
opportunity there is for profit below the 
cream line 

Recognizing this, the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, at its 36th annual meet- 
ing, requested Michigan State College to try 
to devise additional ways in which the solids- 
not-fat “may be used to a greater extent in 
the human diet, and in other ways which 
would naturally enhance the returns to the 
dairy farmer.” We hope that other dairy or- 
ganizations will pass similar resolutions and 
ipport their agricultural experiment stations 
in research directed along these lines. 


of the consumer 
the use of 


In view of the weak butter market, brought 
about by the competition of oleomargarine 
and the import of foreign dairy products, 
there is little doubt that our greatest oppor- 
tunity for future dairy profits lies in the 
field of research, product development, and 
merchandising of dairy foods having as their 
base the solids-not-fat of milk. A good start 
has been made in this direction, but we be- 
lieve the movement must be greatly accel- 
erated if we are to reap the maximum re- 
wards from the raw material, the milk and 
cream, we market. 


DAIRY VOICES IN GOVERNMENT 


ITH President-elect Eisenhower's appoint- 

ment of a 14-man Agricultural Advisory 
Committee, we have a clearer picture of who 
will have a major voice in the new adminis- 
tration’s farm program. Insofar as dairying 
is concerned, we find that, in the executive 
branch of government, Milo K. Swanton of 
Madison, Wis., wiil be perhaps the predomi- 
nant voice of the dairy farmer. He is the 
only out-and-out dairyman on the 14-man 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

There are others, such as its chairman, 
Dean W. I. Myers of Cornell University, who 
are well acquainted with the economic prob- 
lems of the dairy industry. It is to be ex- 
pected, too, that the Secretary-designate, Ezra 
T. Benson, will be familiar with and recep- 
tive to dairy problems and considerations. He 
was born and raised on a dairy farm and has 
been close to the dairy industry all his life. 
None are as close to the farm as Swanton, 
however. 


In Swanton, dairymen will have a man 
who lives on and operates a family sized farm 
in Dane County, Wisconsin. For years he has 
been devoted to his work as executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, 
an organization representing 90 different co- 
operatives with a membership of around 
90,000 Wisconsin farmers. 

He is no newcomer to the national scene. 
From his beginning in farm organization 
work, when he helped organize the Madison 
Milk Producers Association in 1919, he has 
grown and expanded his influence to the 
point where he has been a director of the 
National Milk Producers Federation, president 
of the American Country Life Association, 
and is now a director of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives and a trustee of the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 

While Swanton’s agricultural activities have 
been involved primarily with cooperatives, 
they have been, in Wisconsin, primarily dairy 
organizations. He knows dairy farming and 
its problems from the farmer’s point of view. 
In our opinion, the average American dairy 
farmer will have an able voice in the highest 
councils of government. No one can predict 
that Swanton’s views will prevail, but the 
dairy farmer's case will be well presented. 


In 1904, W. D. Hoard said: 

HE dairy cow likes regularity. We have 

heard arguments as to the best hours in the 
day to do the milking, but we think it makes 
little difference to the cows, provided they 
are milked regularly and go through the same 
routine at the same hours each day. Irregu- 
larity in milking or feeding means loss. 





WHEN DISASTER STRIKES 


[P® RALPH L. WEST leveled a serious in- 
dictment at livestock health control when 
he presented his president's address to the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
recently. As a veteran livestock sanitary of- 
ficial and state veterinarian of Minnesota, Dr. 
West speaks from firsthand experience and 
conviction. The first two paragraphs of his 
address follow 
“This (1952) has been a momentous year in 
the history of livestock control in 
this country. It has been necessary to face a 
number of unusual problems with extremely 
serious potentialities. On the whole, I believe 
officials on both the state 
these problems 


disease 


livestock sanitary 
and federal levels have met 
with reasonable promptness and competence. 
On the other hand, it does not seem we can 
be particularly proud of our record. In retro- 
deficiencies in our control pro- 
cedures with deplorable clarity. 
First, is the absence of any systematic plan 
for coping with an emergency such as is now 
presented by the appearance and spread of 
vesicular exanthema throughout the Middle 
West: and is the absence of effective 
leadership which the livestock industry has a 
right to expect from the federal and state 
rovernments when disaster strikes 

‘Had prompt, positive, and effective leader- 
ship been available when anthrax appeared in 
areas where it had been previously unknown, 
ipparently introduced in imported bone meal, 


spect two 
stand out 


seM ond 


and when vesicular exanthema_ suddenly 
spread from California into the Middle West, 
involving large marketing Centers, the losses 
incident thereto would have been insignificant 
in both of these cases. No effective action 
was taken until pressure was built up by the 
industry itself in these instances to adequate- 
ly protect the livestock industry, or until ex- 
tensive damage was already done, and the 
spread of disease had resulted in multiplica- 
tion by many times the cost of control and 
eradication. Also because there was no pre- 
conceived systematic plan and no leadership 
available to advise soundly, the various states, 
in self-preservation, were forced to promul- 
gate orders and quarantines which resulted in 
an intolerable situation, encouraging viola- 
tions, and causing in many instances unneces- 
sary loss and inconvenience to the livestock 
industry which we are trying to protect.” 

We regret to report that we are substan- 
tially in agreement with Dr. West's evalua- 
tion of our livestock disease control effort. 
Although it is true that in some instances the 
livestock industry may have become unduly 
alarmed over certain widely publicized live- 
stock health hazards, it is far better to have 
livestock owners aware and alert to the po- 
tential damage which may result from the 
spread of these diseases than to find them 
indifferent to the consequences. 

In the cases of anthrax and vesicular exan- 
thema there was entirely too much delay, 
buck passing, lack of coordination, and gen- 
eral indecision on the part of many state and 


federal livestock sanitary officials. This is 
not a blanket criticism. There were many, on 
both levels, attempting to initiate and carry 
out prompt, vigorous, effective programs for 
the control and eradication of these two dis- 
eases. They were often handicapped, however, 
by the lack of a well-organized, systematic 
plan of approach to cope with an emergency. 
Dr. West has asked the incoming president 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation to appoint a committee to work with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to devise such a 
systematic plan to be used in future emer- 
gencies. We hope that this will be done. 

The livestock owner is the man with the 
greatest stake in the control of livestock dis- 
eases. He should, therefore, individually and 
through his livestock and farm organizations, 
work to build a strong livestock health pro- 
tection unit in his state government. Many 
states have such units functioning effectively. 
In too many other states the responsible gov- 
ernmental unit is either inadequately financed 
or poorly staffed. In such states the livestock 
owner has but minimum protection against 
the ravages of newly introduced diseases 
which may spread in epidemic proportions. 
If this be the case, the livestock men and the 
livestock industry of the states have only 
themselves to blame. They have the influence 
and the wherewithal to take corrective action. 
It is insurance that they cannot afford to be 
without. 
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Hay and Silage 


Can Be Self-Fed 


(Continued from page 61) 


Adjustable panels to close or regu- 
late the height of feeder opening are 
essential to prevent wastage, to con- 
trol the feeding action of the cattle, 
and to close the feeder at the time 
of filling. See Figure 2. 

Various sizes and combinations of 
the three types of gates, “A” ducts, 
and adjustable panels have func- 
tioned satisfactorily with chopped, 
long or baled hay in storage bins 
varying from 6 to 18 feet wide, and 
up to 26 feet deep. (Baling wires or 
strings are removed from the bales 
at the time of filling the storage 
bin.) The best combinations for the 
different width bins and different 
types of hay have not yet been de- 
termined. The manual labor saved 
by the use of these structures has 
varied from 50 to 90 per cent of 


that required to feed the same 
amount of forage in the conven- 
tional manner. The greatest saving 


in labor is achieved when gates are 
installed on the two sides of rec- 
tangular bins 


Self-feeder cylindrical silos 
for corn silage . 


Cattle can eat corn silage from 
standard 14-foot diameter cylindrical 
silos not higher than 36 feet and 
elevated on twelve 5-foot columns. 
A cone 5 feet high with a _ base 
diameter 2 to 5 feet less than the 


diameter of the silo is in the bottom 
of the structure. Panels moved up 
and down the columns and feeder 
gates have been used to control the 
feeding action of the cattle and 
movement of forage. See Figure 3 
It is estimated that a saving in 
manual labor by the use of these 
structures with corn silage has var- 
ied from 60 to 90 per cent. 

Self-feeder silos should be con- 
structed only under the supervision 
of an engineer experienced in the 
design of farm structures. There is 
a tremendous amount of energy to 
be kept under control when heavy 
masses of silage under pressure 
start to move. Structures, livestock 
and human life may be endangered 
by a design and improper 
operation! 


poor 


. . . for grass silage... 


Until this season, the author has 
not known of a cylindrical silo 
which would self-feed grass silage 
as well as corn silage. Grass silage 
compacts into a much stronger ma- 
terial than corn silage, the latter 
remaining somewhat granular even 
under pressure. Grass silage under 
pressure in self-feeder silos ap- 
proaches the strength and density 
of soft-pressed building board. 

As the cows eat into the silo, the 
area of silage supporting the mass 
becomes smaller, and so the unit 
pressure within this supporting col- 
umn of silage becomes greater. 
Finally, the pressure is so great and 
the compressed silage so hard that 
the cows cannot chew it off 

Grass silage has been made to 
flow over a cone, as shown in Fig- 
ire 3, by weakening the silage mass 
by splitting it with a large station- 
ary horizontal knife, pulling parti- 
tions up the inside of the silo as it 
is filled, and by a central duct. 
However, even when these devices 
cause the silage to break and flow 


over the cone, one or more columns 
of silage build up against the 
of the silo, and soon become so hard 
that the cattle cannot eat it 

D. W. Ruedemann, of Plainsboro, 
N. J., has been a persistent worker 
in the development of self-feeder 
cylindrical silos for the last five 
years. He has arrived at a solution 
which appears to be about as effi- 
cient as can be developed without 
a mechanical device. Mr. Ruedemann 
States that his silos are about 80 
per cent efficient when operated 
properly. Figure 4 illustrates the 
base used in his four self-féeder 
silos. Silage builds up on the eleven 
radial walls and when it becomes 
so hard that the cattle cannot eat 
it, a chain saw is used to cut a 
small portion of the silage com- 
pacted over a wall. This upsets the 
equilibrium of the silage mass s0 
that it softens in places permitting 
the cattle to eat it. The chain saw 
is used two or three times a week. 

Rutgers University, in cooperation 
with progressive silo manufacturers, 
has developed a similar method of 
operation Radial beams are _ in- 
serted in the base of the silo, as 
shown by Figure 5. When the si- 
lage compacts on the beams, the 
end of one of them is lowered. This 
relieves the pressure so that the cat- 
tle can eat the silage off the beam, 
after which the beam is raised. 


This 


base 


is the first season of opera- 
tion and therefore, a complete re- 
port is not available at this time. 
Twenty-three cows have had all the 
grass silage they could eat for 
eleven weeks and there has been no 
manual handling of silage. Indica- 
tions are that no manual labor will 
be required to empty the silo. If 


this system proves to be practical 
and safe, the design will be submit- 
ted to progressive silo manufac- 


turers who may market a few this 
summer. These manufacturers will 
construct a safe design and provide 
instructions and demonstrations on 
its operation. THESE SILOS COULD 


BE VERY DANGEROUS STRUC- 
TURES unless properly designed 
and constructed, and operated by 


one who has received detailed in- 
structions This warning applies 
equally well to the Ruedemann-de- 


signed self-feeder silo 


Self-feeder trench silos ... 


Observations of and reports on 
self-feeder trench silos indicate that 
they will function satisfactorily with 
any kind of silage and will result 
in an estimated saving of manual 
labor of as much as 90 per cent 
The basic features of these struc- 
tures are as follows: 

1 A common trench, or 
zontal surface silo with a 


hori- 
minimum 
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Fig. 3—Basic design of the foundation 
for a self-feeder silo fur corn silage. 
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Fig. 4—Radial walls, developed by D. W. Ruedemann, are 6 to 8 inches wide by about 30 
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inches high and control movement of silage. Silage builds up on walls and is cut out with 
chain saw. Steel baffle plates contro! action of cattle and are adjusted to eliminate wastage. 





gers University 


Photos courtesy of Rut 


Fig. 5—Looking down into the self-feeder silo for grass silage as developed by Rutgers 


University. The silage is controlled by the six radial beams and 


open-end width of 15 feet. This 
minimum width discourages “boss” 
cows from policing the feeder. The 


height relationship is 
size of herd avail- 
silage to pre- 


width and 
based upon the 
able to eat sufficient 
vent spoilage at the open end. A 
sloped paced floor and_ hard-sur- 
faced walls are desirable in addition 
to the requirements for a_ good 


trench silo (i.e., elimination of sur- 
face and sub-surface water, smooth 
walls and good packing of silage 


and sealing of the top to eliminate 
air pockets.) 

2. Gates or hurdles are placed 
across the open end of the silo near 
the silage mass. Cattle put their 
heads through barriers and 
eat the silage. The barriers are 
moved toward the silage mass as it 
Rigid type gates hanging 
from a beam or pole across the top 
of the walls are easily moved 
into the silo and appear to be very 
satisfactory 


these 


is eaten 


silo 


Wastage from self-feeders ... 


Referring to the fourth paragraph 


of this article, the self-feeders de- 
signed by Rutgers University have 
devices to control the feeding action 
of the cattle and the movement of 
silage. A cow may have a bushel 
of the best forage produced within 
easy reach and not eat it, if there 
is an opportunity to reach up and 
pull down more. Once cattle have 
stepped on forage, it is almost im- 


possible to make them eat it. 


rocket" in the center. 


Additional research desirable... 


Considerable improvement and ad- 
ditional research is desirable on all 
types of self-feeders for forage 
More information about the physical 


properties of silage as a material 
should be determined. Very little 
is known about the physical reac- 


can eat all the 
whenever they 


that 
want 


cattle 
they 


tion of 
Silage 
want it 

Linear feeder space has ranged 
from one-quarter of a foot up to 2 
feet per animal. When the feeder 
is functioning properly, a length of 
feeder opening of one-half foot per 
animal appear to be too 
crowded 


does not 


In colder some provision 
must be made to prevent freezing 
of the silage where the cattle must 
feed. The freezing of silage to th 
silo wall does not appear to be a 
problem Self-feeder silos con- 
structed within the lounging area 
will freezing 


areas 


reduce 

There has been more spoilage at 
the top of these structures with no 
roof than in a conventional silo, bé 
cause of longer exposure at the top 
and development of fissures in the 


silage mass when the last portion 


A silage cap 
A self-feed: 
been re 


of the silo is emptied 
retards this spoilage 
with a wind-tight 
filled without 


roof has 
removing silage of the 
spoilage was 


THE END 


previous and 


negligible. 


season, 
















































SAYS JOHN GRAY 
Roundtop Farm, New Jersey 


“Practically every animal in our 
herd of 50 registered Guernseys 
was raised on Kaff-A. Once my 
wife brought home another calf 
starter by mistake. Fed accord- 
ing to the condition of the calves 
it took so much that it cost far 
more than Kaff-A. 

“We don't even use whole 
milk for heifers raised for show 
or advanced registry test. We 
think Kaff-A raises better pro- 
ducers and our herd average is 
over 10,000 Ibs, milk and 450 Ibs. 
butterfat.” 


Note: 3,000,000 healthy heifers have 
been raised on Kaff-A. Get Kofl-A from 
your feed dealer, milk havler or hatch- 
eryman, today! 
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DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Feed Your Skim Milk 
..- But NOT 
the first five weeks! 


Just one 25 Ib. pail of Kaff-A 
can mean a lustrous, growthy 
herd replacement instead of a 
pot-bellied, dead haired ‘‘skim- 
milk calf."’ Raise your calf 
with Kaff-A from the fifth day 
through the fifth week. Then 
you can switch to skim-milk 
with a little Kaff-A sprinkled 
over the grain. You will still 
utilize over a ton of skim per 
calf; you'll get bigger cream 
checks and build a better herd, 
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This Tank Needs 


No Heater 


Here is an inexpensive way to 


In Winter 


beat the ice problem with your 


present water pump and a low cost, insulated stock water tank. 


by Arnold 


WV ine cota dairy cattle dur- 
ing cold weather has always 
been a problem. Farmers 
who have a warm barn have solved 
this problem, but those using pen 
type barns or feed lots are still seek- 
ing a simple and inexpensive water- 
ing unit which will be automatic in 

operation. 

Feeding trials conducted by agri- 
culture experiment stations have 
shown that there is little, if any, 
advantage in warming water for 
cows. It has been shown that cows 
will drink most water if the temper- 
ature is between 35-50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The important fact is 
that open water, free of ice, should 
be available at all times to the dairy 
herd. This simplifies the problem 
somewhat but it is still rather diffir 
cult to fill the tank automatically 
and also supply heat to keep it from 
freezing. 


M. Flikke 


These losses are affected by air and 
water temperatures, wind velocity 
over the water surface, type and 
size of tank used, and the number 
of dairy cattle drinking from the 
tank. As a result of these studies, 
the following recommendations for 
construction of a frost-free tank are 
suggested: 

1. The surface 
should be small 


area of the tank 
in order to reduce 
the amount of heat lost to the at- 
mosphere. If cattle can get to the 
water at all times, drinking space 
for two animals at a time is ade- 
quate for herds of 60 to 100 head. 
2. The volume of the tank should 
be small. This reduces the amount 
of heat needed to keep it from freez- 
ing and also provides fresher drink- 
ing water. With present day pump- 
ing systems, a tank 3 ft. x 1 ft. x 
1 ft. is large enough. 

3. The walls of the tank 
be filled with insulation. 


should 











Many types of tank heaters are 
now on the market. 
part they perform satisfactorily, but 
may be costly to operate and need 


attention during long cold spells. 


For the most 4. The drinking unit should be in- 
stalled in an area protected from 
the weather. This reduces losses due 
to cold air passing over it, and also 


Studies are being carried on at provides greater comfort for the 
the University of Minnesota to de- cattle. 
termine the requirements of a frost- It was also found that the be- 


free tank and also to investigate havior of water as it cools and freez- 
sources of heat available to a farm-_ es can help in keeping the tank ice- 
er. It is known how much heat is_ free. The density of water changes 


lost from tanks and vats kept at with temperature, being most dense 


constant temperatures, but these at 39.2 degrees Fahrenheit. Thus as 
conditions do not apply to farm water in a tank cools, there is a 
tanks. Therefore a tank unit was continuous circulation until all the 
built and placed in a cold room’ water is at 39.2° F. Further cooling 


causes the colder water to remain 
on top of the tank where it freezes. 
Conversely, if the water is warmed, 
any water warmer than 39.2° F. will 
remain on top of the tank. 

From this it is apparent that since 
39 degree water is suitable for 
cows, it is necessary to heat only 
the top two or three inches of wa- 


where it was possible to study how 
much and in what way heat is lost 
from a tank. 


Heat losses slowed down... 


From this data and other infor- 
mation it is apparent that heat is 
lost from the surface of the water 
and through the walls of the tank. 
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When the water in the drinking area becomes colder than 39 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
thermostat near the top opens the solenoid valve at the bottom allowing the cold water 
on the surface to drain off and be wasted. When water in the drinking area is lowered 
the warm water from the float chamber drains into the drinking area. The float drops, 
turning on the electric water pump to refill the float chamber. With warm water back 
in the drinking crea the temperature has been raised to keep the water from freezing. 
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ter in a tank to keep it from 
freezing. 
Drain off surface water... 
An experimental tank was then 


built in which the cold water on the 
surface was drained off and “wast- 
ed” and replaced by warmer water 
from the well. This unit is illus- 
trated. A solenoid valve in the over- 
flow, operated by a thermostat, con- 
trols the amount of water wasted. 
This method takes advantage of the 
changing density of the water and 
uses a cheap source of heat. 
The cost of keeping the tank open 
comes from pumping the fresh water 
into the tank. 

Tanks of this type have been used 


also 


under different conditions. A_ unit 
located in an open pasture away 
from livestock wasted 420 gallons 


of water a day when the tempera- 
ture averaged 16 below. Tanks used 
in feed lots with cattle drinking 
from them wasted a maximum of 
270 gallons per day. In terms of 
cost these tanks can be kept open 
using two kilowatts or less of elec- 
tricity per day for pumping. The 
two main requirements for this type 
of tank are water under pressure 


and adequate drainage facilities for 
the waste water. 

Other methods of heating the wa- 
ter are being studied. One method 
is to circulate the cold water through 
coils buried in the ground. Tests 
carried on in sandy soils indicate no 
apparent advantage to this method 
as pumping costs are too high. This 
same method is being applied to 
coils buried in the manure pack of 
a pen barn where temperatures of 
over 90° F. have been measured 

Another problem is that of elimi- 
nating the float valve and its insu- 
lated chamber. To do this a solenoid 
valve is installed in the water supply 
line. It is opened by either the 
thermostat or a water level control. 
An overflow is provided for the 
waste water. The liquid level con- 
trol mechanism can be located away 
from the tank thus simplifying con- 
struction. There are many improve- 
ments needed in livestock watering 
methods. Water for cattle is im- 
portant and regardless of the meth- 
od used, it is well to consider that 
it is an investment in your farm and 
an extra dollar or so will go far in 
job and 


eliminating a disagreeable 


in saving time 





Rolling the ROCKS away 


Bulldozed boulders, removed stumps, 


drained swamp.. 


and it paid off. 


by C. L. Stratton 


PENDING a little extra saves 
dollars for a Massachusetts 
dairyman, Caleb Wheeler, when 

it comes to soil conservation. Even 
though he owns 75 acres of land, he 
never seems to have enough hay- 
land. Most of it is either swampy, 
covered with boulders, or supporting 
stumps and brush. When he first 
took over in 1936 the place support- 
ed only six animals on meadow hay; 
now it supports a mighty fine herd 
of 32 purebred Ayrshires 

year Caleb has been en- 
his fields and draining the 
Altogether it’s a big job 
but a little each year isn’t too big 
a strain on the pocketbook. Two 
years ago, a bulldozer dug a diver- 
sion ditch down through the center 
of a wet area. Today it is high 
class pastureland thick with clover. 

Caleb figures it’s worth a lot to 

be able to work wasteland. He likes 
to see it produce and put into con- 
dition so he can work it with his 
Just this last year he wid- 
hayfield a distance 
home. The 
cleared covered about 
After cutting off a couple cords of 


Each 
larging 
wet areas 


tractor 
ened a short 
from his section to be 


1% acres. 
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Caleb Wheeler is shown with one of the 
huge boulders cleared off a section of the 
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field in the background. It only took oa 
big bulldozer ten minutes to dig out this 
monster and push it out of the way. 
Wheeler clears a little more land each year. 


hardwood, he hired a bulldozer to 


root out the stumps and = giant 
boulders 
Many of the boulders were as 


high as a man and partially buried 
in the earth. A small bulldozer un- 
der the Middlesex County Soil Con- 
servation Service Plan cost $7.50 an 
hour; a larger model $11.00 an hour. 
It was estimated the job would cost 
$200. Instead of making his money 
last longer, Caleb selected the larg- 
er bulldozer for a very good reason. 
Although it cost more per hour, 
it was cheaper when it came to pro- 
ducing work. While a small “dozer” 
would be working on a boulder, the 
large model would have it already 
out and pushed toward the edge of 
the field. Boulders were pushed in- 
stead of placing on a drag to save 
time. 

Did it pay off? Caleb figures it 
did. In the allotted bulldozer time, 
the bigger model cleared another 
half acre for the same price. Right 
off, Caleb put the newly cleared 
field to fertilizing, harrowing, 
and seeding down with alfalfa. The 
result is mighty pleasing to a man 
who hates to see land go to waste 

Just in have a_ spot 
where clover won't grow, Caleb sug- 
gests trying alfalfa. On one alfalfa 
seeded area on his farm where it 
to grow anything else, 
produces three cuttings of 


use: 


case you 


was too dry 
he now 
alfalfa 

So the next time you are short 
of land look over your waste acre- 
age. You may be able to convert 
it into profitable farm land at small 
and get more for your money 
by paying a few dollars extra. 


cost 


Dairy cows yielding less than 300 
pounds of butterfat should receive 
a large part of their feed from si- 
lage and hay, declare Purdue Uni- 
versity extension datrymen. It is un 
profitable to attempt to force such 
cows by using large amounts of 
concentrates. 
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Hit from better daylighting, 


sanitation, and insulation on your farm 


No rotting, no rusting, no painting of 


Even highest test cows are better pro- 
sills. So tough, common blows will not 


ducers in light, warm, draftless, sanitary 
conditions. Keep them that way by 
installing lightwalls and panels of eco- 
nomical Insulux Glass Blocks. 

Get rid of broken, drafty, frosted, use 
ordinary windows. Obtain insulation — barns 
2% times that of single glazed windows 
with plenty of daylight the year around 


affect them 

Send for our free booklet “Better 
and see how you can 
Block® in dairy 


milk houses, milking parlors, 


Farm Buildings 


Insulux Glass 


silos, chicken houses, and hog houses 


Just till in and mail the coupon below, 


yst TH'S Coupon roDAY 
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" Insulux Glass Block Division | 
| Kimble Glass Company, Dept. HD-1, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio | 
| f Please send me your FREE booklet, “Better Farm Buildings.” ; 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 















and 
& First Choice is> 


| aS | BULK MILK COOLERS 


















Milk is cooled rapidly to below 
40 , assuring a low bacteria 
count and better milk. Milk 
cans, and the resulting spillage, 
stickage and haulage losses are 
eliminated 

Units are ready to plug in — 
nothing else to buy. Variety of 
sizes in blue lacquer or stainless 
steel finish. 


We also feature a full line 
of Dari-Kool Can Coolers, the 
only coolers that convert 
from can to bulk cooling. 
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Write Dept. A-2 today for complete information 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 E. WASHINGTON AVE, e MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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SEE HOW MUCH MORE 
iy “TRACTOR YOU GET 
ime 











MORE POWER, MORE SAFETY, MORE COMFORT, 
MORE OF THE ADVANTAGES 
THAT MAKE MONEY FOR YOU! 


This is IT! This is the tractor that takes over where other 
tractors leave off. This is the famous Minneapolis-Moline 
Model U with all the newest tractor-profit improvements. It’s 
tomorrow’s tractor, today! Named the Model UB, this money- 
maker offers «he power advantages you want plus the performance 
advantages you need to cut your time in the field, to make 
farming cost you less. Now, see your MM dealer and prove these 
facts for yourself. Compare the new UB feature-for-feature, 
point-for-point with any 3-4 plow tractor. Note the UB's extra 
power at lower cost. Step up on the new high platform 
Check the better vision, unmatched safety, many comfort fea- 
tures. Note the shields around moving parts, new ignition 
system, sealed beam headlights, complete brake control with 
one foot, new clutch pedal and handier clutch placement 

Then, get all the farm-profit facts from your MM dealer. 
He'll be happy to set up an eye-opening demonstration 
right on your farm. Buy the tractor that’s more than new 

metal —get new ideas, too, in the MM Model UB 






SEE THESE ADVANCED FEATURES 
AT YOUR MM DEALERS, TODAY! 


NEW HIGH PLATFORM @ ADDED POWER @ 

GREATER FUEL ECONOMY @ NEW IGNITION 
SYSTEM @ NEW STARTER @ NEW CENTER.LINE STEERING 
@ NEW SAFETY FEATURES @ NEW PRESSURE COOLING 
@ AUTOMATIC WEATHER CAP @ NEW FPLOTE-RIDE SEAT 
@ NEW FOOT CLUTCH © NEW BRAKE SYSTEM @ NEW 
ROLLER DRAWBAR @ AVAILABLE LIVE POWER TAKE-OFF 
@ NEW FUEL FULTER @ STELLITE EXHAUST VALVE INSERTS 
@ NEW. STRONGER FRONT-END BOSSES 




















a. 









MEVER BEFORE such comfort This new Flote-Ride 
seat adjusts for weight, bockweord and forward, 


PUT YOURSELF in the driver's seat. See how the higher UB 


SAFETY ADVANTAGES like these pay yeu big ay = 
solid ¢ platform puts you up away from dust and heat. Note how 


New. improved high pl dati 





Flote Ride seat Note shielded hydraulic jock and PTO nen. levels sideways to five positions New tpring and MM Visionlining plus new center steering give you un- 
Implement lifting roll is under the pletform Sefety steps hydrevlic cylinder. Seat can be swung back when equalled job vision. All controls are right in front of you, 
eliminate stepping en the drawber. the operator stands easy to reach. 
J 


VOU SAVE TIME, get mere hours in the fleld with MMs 





Quick-On—Quvuick-Of tools. Unite lke this fourvrew CO YOU TAKE THE WHEEL! Fee! the power response NEW, HEAVY-DUTY BOSSES along the sides of the UB 

Cultiveter and the complete line of matched implements put Discover the easiest steering you've ever experi- provide for solid attachment of leader and all mounted 

you wey out front when less time in the fleld meens profits enced. Know thal you're getting more rip with implements. The new, large cast iron bosses on the UB are 
for youl greoter fuel savings, added safety, greater comfort. designed to handle tools under the teughest conditions 
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GET THIS HANDY “BARN BOX”! BE PREPARED TO 
PENDISTRIN 


{Tt Fa 4: Cite Uti : 
“MASTITIS 






Squibb special ointment base assures 
© THOROUGH PENETRATION 
© PROLONGED ACTION 


BP». eee MASTITIS pamey 


with PENDISTRIN: 


Early treatment helps control mastitis. Keep 
this ‘‘barn box’’ handy. Treat mastitis 
promptly and effectively with Pendistrin— 
at the first sign. 


Pendistrin requires no refrigeration ... may 
be stored in your milking barn, or on your 
veterinary shelf, for instant use. 


The special ointment base of Pendistrin puts 
the two powerful antibiotics to work fast... 
disperses them quickly throughout the gland- 
ular tissue of the treated quarter. 


Then the ointment base stays on the job to 
give prolonged therapeutic action. It releases 
the antibiotics slowly ...over a period up 
to 48 hours. Organisms are attacked during 
their life cycle when most susceptible to 
antibiotic action. 


Each “instant-use”’ tube of Pendistrin con- 
tains 100,000 units of penicillin, plus 100 
mg. of dihydro:treptomycin—a combination 
which is highly effective against a wide range 
of organisms. 


Antibiotics are held in complete suspension 
will not settle out. Pendistrin is stable, non- 
irritating. Get it from your druggist. 


SEE YOUR DRUGGIST TODAY! When 
mastitis strikes—be ready. Treat promptly— 
it pays. Get a convenient “‘barn box” of 12 
tubes of Pendistrin from your druggist. 


Send for free folder, “Effective Control of 
Mastitis.”” Write: E. R. Squibb & Sons, Vet- 
erinary and Animal Feeding Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. HD-1A, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


GET “BARN BOX” OF SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 
for the most common kind of mastitis 


The cause in 7 out of 10 cases of mastitis is Streptococcus agalactiae. For this 
common kind of mastitis, use Squibb “Instant-Use” Penicillin Ointment. Four-year 


success on millions of cases. Ask your druggist for “‘barn box” of 12 tubes. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 
G BB PENDISTRIN is a trademark 


* A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





The special “carrying agent’ of Pendistrin melts quickly... 
thoroughly penetrates the treated quorter, Then it releases 
two high-potency antibiotics slowly for prolonged, effec- 
tive action. Keep Pendistrin on hand for prompt treatment, 





YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


23rd ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


~ 


1. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 7. 





Senior division . .. open to all 18 years or over. 


(Those under 18 years please state age) 8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar, 16, 1953. 


2. Do not send in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 
3. Keep a copy of your placings ... no entries returned, 
4. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 
blanks, 
5. All entries in groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 
6. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6- $5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 


12. All entries must be mailed on or before March 16, 19538. 


9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-815. 
(Family must include 3 or more, all over 10 years) 
0. Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-$10, Special awards 
to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 
1, Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
and members of their families, 
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Holstein Plocings Ayrshire Placings Jersey Plocings 
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Each column headed “Score” and ‘‘Total’ should be left blank. All entries must Le mailed on or before March 16, 1953. 
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Four Reasons For 
The Turn To Cow Milking 


In many sections of the country, more and more farmers are turn- 


LOW-COST PROTECTION 
AGAINST POWER FAILURE 


ing to cow milking and increasing their herds. Here is why. 


by Ben Jewell 


I—THE PLAIN MONEY REASON ... 


E CAN count up the num- 
ber of people farming for 
their health without taking 


The rest of us farm 
Dairy cows on im- 
pasture can return more 
acre than any other 
enterprise — twice as much 
twice as much ds 65-bushel 
much as 300-pound 
and twice as much as 40- 
soybeans. Here are the fig- 
if the farmer is selling 


by erosion in 15 years; that an acre 
of land in cotton will be destroyed 
in 32 years; but that an acre in 
permanent sod will dast 100,000 
years. 

The farmer in business to make 
money realizes that his farm, in or- 
der to maintain its fertility and top 
soil, should be in grass-legume mix- 
tures a third to one-half the time. 
This being the case, he will put the 
required amount of acres into grass- 
legume mixtures, and then look for 
the most profitable way to convert 
this growth into money. 

He need look no further than the 
milk cow. This animal is the most 
efficient roughage converter in the 
world. She will make his grass- 
legume seeded acres the most profit- 
able acres on the farm. As pointed 
out under Roman numeral one, for 
just plain dollars per acre earnings, 
the milk cow cannot be beat. 

Since the increased fertility, re- 
sulting from the manure and from 
the time that the land is in sod, in- 
creases the production of his other 
crops per acre, the farm actually 
still produces the same amount of 
row and grain crops that it did be- 
fore half of it was put into legume- 


shoes off. 
money. 


our 
to make 
proved 
dollars 
farm 
as beef, 
corn, 
cotton, 
bushel 
ures per 
milk: 


300 Ibs. beef @ 
65 bus. corn 
340 Ibs. cotton 
40 Ibs. soy- 
beans 2.80 — 
6800 Ibs. milk 4.00 = 
(one of several actual cases) 


W hen storms or mechanical breakdowns cut off high- 

line power to your farm, just belt-up your tractor to 

aan Oa nan Standby A.C. Generator and poatece your 

“~~ Own electric power. With an outfit like this you can 

Operate your lights, 7 equipment, water pump, oil 

burner, household ‘appliances and other motor-driven equipment 
for as long as the emergenty lasts! 

These new Onan Standby Generators are ype designed for 
tractor belt drive. They're rugged dependable units that supply 
the same 115/230-vole 60-cycle curfent Pdelivered by the highline. 
Available in 3,000, 5,000 and 10,000 “waft-sizes. Each compact, 
easy-to-install model is furnished with a mod 


as shown. Write for descriptive folder ~ 


per 


twice as 


acre 


$30.00 = 
1.75 
34.00 


$ 90.00 
113.75 
115.60 


112.00 
272.00 


If the dairyman is selling cream 


the comparison is as follows: 


300 Ibs. beef @ $30.00 
65 bus. corn @ 1.75 
840 Ibs. cotton @ 34.00 
40 bus. soy- 
beans 
270 Ibs. cream .65 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


7706 Unity. &. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


FoR — wit t 


power . 


$ 90.00 
113.75 
115.60 


Please send folder on Emergency Electric Plants and Generators 
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2.80 112.00 
= $175.50 
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DR. HESS 
STOCK TONIC 
MAKES FEED 
GO FARTHER! 


Helps cows make 
better use of coarse, 
dry feed. Supplies 
essential minerals 
plus vital Vitamin D, 
needed for top milk 
production, 


One treatment 

with Dr. Hess Mastitis Ointment 

is one too many for mastitis germs. High po- 
tency does the trick—100 mgs. of strepto- 
mycin plus 150,000 units of penicillin — kills 
four types of germs that cause infection, Less 
chance of their becoming penicillin resistant 
once that high level formula hits "em! A tube 


Keeping several on hand 
See your Dr. 


treats a quarter, 
is a head start on trouble. 
Hess dealer now, 


MASTITIS OINTMENT 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 





256 Ibs. skim 56.30 


(one of several actual © $231.80 
cases) 


This shows plainly why farmers 
are turning to cow milking and in- 
creasing their herds. Not only do 
they make more money per acre, 
but this income is a steady cash in- 
come every two weeks. The man 
with milk cows has been in the best 
position to buy the good things of 
life for himself and his family for 
a long time. This is well shown by 
the following figures from the 1945 
census: 


All Other 
Farms 


Dairy 
Farms 
VALUE OF PROD- 


UCTS SOLD $4,125 $3,006 


% % 
Full owners 65 55 
Tenants . 19 33 
Running waterinhomes 47 27 
Electricity _... 73 45 
Power driven wash mach. 74 40 
Kitchen sink with drain 66 36 
Tractors 56 $2 
Automobiles 83 60 


from the angle of just 
milking cows cannot 


So you see 
plain money, 
be beat. 


lI—THE SOIL-MONEY REASON... 


estimated that the 
equivalent of 200 forty-acre farms 
washes down the Mississippi river ev- 
ery day. An agricultural expert has 
said that 200,000 to 250,000 farmers 
leave the farm every year because 
their farms will no longer acequnte- 
ly support them. 

But these folks would not leave 
the farm *— at least not for that 
reason — if they realized that one 
of bare land will be destroyed 


The author Is director of Patron Rela- 
tions, Sugar Creek Creamery Co., Illinois. 


It has been 


acre 


grass mixtures. The steady cash in- 
come from the cows on the im- 
proved pasture is in reality new 
money that he did not have before 
and which is available for books, 
shoes, household equipment, the ed- 
ucation of his children, and other 
things that make life worth while. 


II—THE FUTURE-MONEY 
REASON ... 


One of the big reasons for boys 
leaving the farm is that the girls 
they want to marry will not marry 
them if they are going to continue 
on the farm, because they think 
that farm living is too hard and 
does not pay well enough. Another 
reason is that they want the “se- 
curity” of a steady job in town. 

It is interesting to see, however, 
that boys do not very often leave 
farms where cows are milked on 
improved pastures. That is because 
improved pastures greatly extend 
the grazing season on a farm, being 
avajlable earlier in the spring, later 
in the fall, and holding up better in 
hot, dry seasons. 

Since the cow harvests pasture 
herself, the only chore work during 
the grazing season is the morning 
and evening milkings. Even in the 
wintertime, the entire chores for the 
average size herd can be performed 
in an hour and a half in the morn- 
ing and another hour and a half in 
the evering, and that is all. 

This is where feeding is set up on 
an efficient basis, and where milking 
is done on an efficient basis, with 
an eye to short cuts that will make 
the job easier without interfering 
with the quality, quantity, or profits 
from the milk or cream. 

The farmer with improved pas- 
tures and cows to utilize them in 
the form of grazing, grass-legume 
silage made in low cost horizontal 
silos, and hay, makes more money, 
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More Uses For 
Hydraulic Loader 


by G. E. McVickar 


HAT hydraulic manure loader 

on your tractor can do many 

more jobs than just the one 
for which it was built. 

The Harmsen brothers, Lloyd and 
Vernon, Iowa, used their loader to 
pour 450 feet of concrete founda- 
tion in building two large cattle 
sheds. This is how they did it. 

The scoop was removed from the 
manure loader and replaced with a 
55-gallon oil drum. This drum was 
emptied through an 8-inch hole in 
the bottom which was fitted with 
a release gate controlled by a cable 
running to the tractor seat. One 
man on the tractor hauled the con- 
crete from the mixer and dumped it 
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into the foundation frames with 
ease. To have done the same job in 
the usual way, it would have taken 
five men using wheelbarrows. 

Then there is William Thompson, 
Virginia, who has found how to 
make butchering easy. Just as soon 
as the hog is killed, the animal is 
tied to the hoist of the manure 
loader and carried over to the bar- 
rel of scalding water. Then, by rais- 
ing and lowering the hoist, the hog 
is dunked in and out of the scald- 
ing water with no danger of slip- 
ping. By using this system, one man 
can actually do his own butchering 
if he so desires. Simple, isn't it? 
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Hoist on tractor used to lift tons of concrete to fill forms for foundation. 





makes it more steadily, and makes 
it easier, than he could make it in 
town and he has much more security 
since he has a business of his own 
from which he cannot be fired or 
let out when things are slow. 
Young people are attracted to 
farms where improved pastures and 


cow milking are at the core of the 
way of life 

If you keep your children on the 
farm, you are sure that the farm 
will be in the family now and in the 
future; you assure that it will be 
profitable, always growing in fer- 


tility and productivity, and you your- 
self will have a place to spend a 
happy old age. 

Farm authorities, without excep- 
tion, agree with a recent statement 
of Iowa State College, which says 
that, “There never was a time when 
dairying had a more favorable out- 
look.” 

This is another reason, then, why 


farmers every day are turning to 
cow milking and _ building their 
herds. 


IV—THE INFLATION-DEFLATION- 
MONEY REASON... 


It has been said that the dairy 
cow is the best hedge against either 
inflation or deflation that can be 
found. This is because she brings a 
steady cash income every week and 
her products are priced every week 
or oftener. Under this system a 
farmer is not forced to take the 
risk of buying, say, a feeder steer 
and having to hold his money in- 
vested in that steer for an entire 
year and possibly sell it at a loss 


due to a bad market break, etc. 
This has happened in more than one 
“ase this past summer. The dairy 
cow payroll is a steady payroll and 
takes a lot of the risk out of the 
farm enterprise 

A tenant said to us the other day 
that his cows, which are very good 
cows, are what are keeping him 
even, in business, in these times of 
increased cash costs on the farm 
when almost every other farm prod- 
uct except cream is on the down 
slide in price 

Again we have heard farmers say 
that during the depression times the 
only cash they had was from their 
cows and that they would have 
starved without them 


Many expect a downturn in farm 
net income in the future and they 
are restocking their farms with 
dairy cows, and building their herds 
now so that they will have the ad- 
vantage of the regular cash income, 
the dairy cow payroll. 


A Suggestion 


It is easier to be successful in the 
cow milking business, or any other 
business, by doing it efficiently. Im- 
proved pasture, grass-legume silage, 
and hay, are the great profit-multi- 
pliers. It has now been amply prov- 
en that grass-legume silage can be 
made unchopped, straight from the 
cutter bar, without preservative, in 
a horizontal silo. This method is 
very cheap and requires no special 
expensive equipment. With these 
great profit-multipliers you will find 
the dairy cow the most profitable 
enterprise on the farm, 
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SAFE, STRONG START 


Now... youcan getall the growth 
potential of your young stock... 
safely, economically, quickly... 
with Giant Feed Power—created for 
you by Wayne Research thru exclu- 
sive blends and balances of 1953 
Power Ingredients! Antibiotics; 
Vitamin B-12; 3-Nitro; B-Complex 
Vitamins; Trace Minerals; Sardine 
Oil; D-Activated Animal Sterol; 
Riboflavin; Calcium Pantothenate 


and many others in correct, high- 


potency proportions. 


For REPLACEMENT CHICKS: Feed Wayne 
Chick Starter for remarkably fast 
growth and balanced body develop- 
ment. Builds rugged pullets with 
sturdy bodies and digestive systems 
geared for heavy early laying. 


For BROILER CHICKS: Feed high- 
efliciency Wayne Rocket Broiler, get 
meaty, premium finish birds with 
minimum feed, time and work, 
Powerful ingredients, including 3- 
Nitro, assure bright combs, lustrous 
skin, golden shanks. 





NDE ge! 


For PIGS: Creep-feed Wayne Tail 
Curler to push pigs (nursing or on 
sow's milk replacer) from 2 weeks to 
75 Ibs. in a hurry. Helps make runty 
pigs thrifty, normal pigs thriftier. 
Does so much—costs so little! 

For CALVES: Feed Wayne Calf Starter 
for quick, uniform start at sub- 
stantial milk savings. Ahighly-forti- 
fied feed to build bigger calves at 4 
months, ready for earlier breeding. 
Every bite is balanced! 

Fer TURKEY POULTS: Feed high-en- 
éruy, low-fiber, 28% Wayne Turkey 
Starter (fortified with 3-Nitro) for 
éarly, low-cost gains. 

All Wayne Poultry and Turkey 
Feeds named above are avail- 
able in KRUMS (krumblized 
mash) form. KRUMS reduce 
waste; are easier, cleaner to 
feed: birds actually gain more! 


“Start in time! See your Wayne Feed 


dealer Now! 


¥ 


ALLIED MILLS, INC, 


Executive Offices: Chicage 4, Ill, 
Service Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
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If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 








LOWEST COST « SIMPLE « RUGGED 


BARN CLEANER 


Save up to *500°°! 


You can install this completely automatic barn 
cleaner in ess than 3 hours. No remodeling. 
Choice of sizes. Eliminate hours of back 
breaking drudgery. Will not clog 
or pack. Write for free folder 
today 


HELIX Corp. 


Crown Point, ind. 
Dept. 7. E ~-« 








Make lasting 










FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified."’ 16 page 
illustrated booklet, 


Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 


4227 Wrightwood Ave 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Save 60c to FOx 
your 
feeds 
10 minutes. 5 sizes 
Made of heavy steel, 
welded. Sold 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog, 
low prices and casy payment plan 


BROWER MFC CO., Box 2588, Quincy, i. 


trically 
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FEED MIXERS 


* 100 Ibe. Mix 
ywn cattle, ee. and poultry 
Mixes a perfect blend in 
700 to 4,000 

clec- 
30-day 





Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


for 40 YEARS 


the largest seller 








Down through the years wise dairy- 
men have found to their profit that 
you can’t beat BAG BALM for 
safe, quick healing of udder and 
teat Cuts, Chaps, Snags, Windburn 
and Sunburn. The correct treatment 
for tender tissues, BAG BALM is 
antiseptic on contact, stays on, 
spreads right. The one sure medi- 
um for reducing the congestion of 
Caked Bag. Don’t gamble. Insist on 
genuine BAG BALM in the 
familiar big 10-oz. tin. Availa- 
ble at all leading farm stores, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


FREE Cow Book 


Ask for your copy of “Care and 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” prepared 
by leading nutritionist. Write! 





VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


|, INDIANA. IN 
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RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
_ CALF VITAMINS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


BIGGER CREAM CHECKS 


with 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor 







thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutrients 
Ory economic mess no waste 
Sprinkle OMALASS on top of reguiar 


rations, Ve ib. per head, per day and see 
how milk production goes up 
DAIRY FOLDER 


WRITE FOR 





1901 £&. EUCLIO 


DES MOINES 13, 
1OWA 

















GUARANTEED! 


KLEEN STALL 
COW TRAINER 


Economical. Sanitary 


Easy to install 


Fuliy 


dijustable. Operates on 


ectric fencer. 
15 tor $26.25. 


sr.osPpPr 
Order direct. 


Monroe, 


Single 


RICHARDSON 
eLEecTRic 


Wis. 




















2 or 4 wheel 
models 


Arch over beaters lets heaped load feed evenly — 
12 blades spread 10 ft. wide. No drop through. 
Safety chain tightener stops breaks, Other features. 


WINFOWER 


NEWTON, IOWA 


co 
+ Sis CATTLE 















Aleo complete line of Neck Chain 
Tags. Bull Rings. Ear Notchers 
Cattle Leads, end Auction Sale 


shipment tree 


Tees. Prompt 
Circular and samples 


— ’ 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-588, Newport, Ky. 
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Debunking Mr. Burkhardt 


A New York technician writes in reply to the “You Can 
Afford a Bull” letter that appeared in the October 25 issue. 


~ 


HoARD’s DAIRYMAN:—In your Oc- 
tober 25 issue I read a letter, “You 
Can Afford a Bull,” by Calvin Burk- 
hardt of Missouri. It is hard, with 
so few facts as Mr. Burkhardt in- 
cluded in his letter, to give it a 
firsthand debunking. With the letter 
as it stands, however, and taking it 
at its face value, I would like to 
contradict some of his statements. 
I have been a member of the New 
York Artificial Breeders Cooperative 
for 11 years and a technician for 
the same organization for eight 
years. 

It has been my experience that 
too many people form an opinion of 
an artificial breeding program mere- 
ly from surface contacts and the un- 
substantiated and unanalyzed state- 
ments of a few individuals. The 
great mass of satisfied members that 
your artificial breeding organizations 
are serving today should make us 
stop and question deeply any off- 
hand statement that might be just 
a half truth. Any opinion, to be of 
value, must come from deep-rooted, 
firsthand experience gathered over 
a long period of time. 

Mr. Burkhardt mentions satisfac- 
tion and pride in herd building. 
Your cooperative artificial breeding 
organizations are owned and operat- 
ed by the dairymen who use their 
service. That is something no dairy- 
man, who has the privilege of be- 
longing to one of these groups, 
should forget. Our NYABC mem- 
bers exhibit daughters of their bulls 
with just as much pride and enthu- 
siasm at cattle shows and fairs as 
they did animals of their own home 
breeding. After all, what is the dif- 


ference? Their bull is just in a 
different place and he (the dairy- 
man) doesn’t have the headache 


of caring for him and replacing him 
when his usefulness is over in that 
particular herd. 

The green and yellow NYABC 
sign is exhibited with as much pride 
as any sign the dairymen of New 
York State show on their buildings. 
And the daughters resulting from 
this service are pointed out with 
pride to every visitor. 

Later on Mr. Burkhardt mentions 
the pedigree of a bull calf. I would 
like to point out to him a long 
standing and often repeated fact. 
Only one out of every three bulls 
picked by the dairymen themselves 


as herd sires in DHIA herds proved 
that he could increase his daugh- 
ters’ production over that of their 
dams. Not very good odds. The 
great bulk of your cows bred 
through cooperative artificial breed- 
ing rings are bred to that one-third 
of the sires that have demonstrated 
their ability to raise their daugh- 
ters’ production over that of their 
dams. 

Pedigrees make beautiful reading 
but they can only be analyzed for 
transmitting ability, by the average 
dairyman, on only one out of three 
bulls. 

Next item in his 
formity within the herd. I take it 
that Mr. Burkhardt is referring to 
type. If he had any contact what- 
soever with large groups of artifi- 
cially sired heifers and cows, he 
would not have included that state- 
ment in his letter. Many of my 
members have pointed out groups of 
calves, heifers, and cows represent- 
ing from five to 15 bulls — different 
bulls — and have told me that these 
groups were more uniform as to 
type, coloring, and size than com- 
parable groups when they had their 
own herd sire. 

There is a very good reason for 
this. In selecting a sire, the sire se- 
lection committees are out to find 
the true type for the breed, the 
same as any individual breeder. 
Since no one, as yet, has found the 
perfect individual, every sire is go- 
ing to have some fault. However, 
by using a cross section of these 
sires, the effect of one bull’s faults 
is minimized and the dairyman does 
not find he has a two- to three-year 
calf crop bearing the same stamp 
of one bull. Thus, we gradually 
breed toward better true breed type 
uniformity. 

There are other factors entering 
into the picture. Cows also trans- 
mit to the calf. A group of cows of 
varied transmitting abilities can, 
and do, drop a rather ill-assorted 
group of heifers whether they are 
bred to one bull or several. Also, 
the type of program used in raising 
calves can influence the appearance 
of a group of heifers. Only on a 
mass basis can environment be ruled 
out. The smaller the number, the 
larger the environmental factor 


letter is uni- 


Again, the old argument, based on 
the high price of beef, appears in 
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this letter. Mi 
that he will 
tour-to five-year-old 
sells him. Based on figures released 
by the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station, for four years 


Burkhardt tells us 
get $450 to $600 for his 
bull when he 


it is going to cost him $720 for 
keep (labor, feed, etc.,) He owes 
that money to himself for past ex- 
pense for the last four years. Just 


because ne 


doesn't 


gets it in one lump sum 
mean that it applicable 
somewhere in the farm busi 


inessS as 


isn't 


2 debt 
Also, a bull of that age, bringing 
that price, must have a heck of a 


lot of size on him. Does Mr: 
hardt let him run with the 
send the kids after the cows nights? 
That bull probably has a good heavy 


Burk- 
cows and 


box stall, taking up enough room 
for at least two big, roomy cow 
stalls. Think of the return these 
talls would give him if they were 
filled with two good AB Holstein 
cows. (The average for AB Hol- 
steins in New York is 422 lbs. fat.) 
Another question. Does he have 
just the “family pet” type bull? Re- 


member, this type of bull gets a lot 
of notorious publicity every year. 


Out of the dark ages 


I would like to invite Mr. Burk- 
hardt to come out of the Dark Ages 
of artificial breeding and talk about 
the present. He says: “With arti- 
ficial breeding you take what they 
give you and anybody can breed cat- 
tle that way.” 


Every man connected with 
NYABC, from the dairyman right 
on down to the state co-op’s man 


worked to increase the 
bulls available for the 


from at the time 


age! nas 


number ol 
dairyman to pick 


of service. It takes a lot of work 
and study. Great strides have been 
made to this end 


We fellows in my particular area 
changed shipping arrangements s0 
that we have at least two days’ 


drawings, and sometimes three, for 


the dairyman to choose from. Se- 
men comes to us fresh the same 
day it is drawn, at a good level of 
concentration and with a minimum 
of handling, so that we can offer it 
with assurance that it will settle 


cows at a satisfactory rate. 

semen between 
offer, at times, 
Holstein sires, 


By exchanging 
technicians, we can 
as high as nine to 
three to five Guernsey, and so on for 


other breeds. With this large selec- 
tion, there is a good cross section of 
top AB proven sires, naturally prov- 


purchased 
that will 


bulls 
matings 


and 


selective 


en sires, 
through 


be the AB proven sires of tomor- 
row. Such a large number to choose 
from tosses the problem of selecting 
the sire for each mating right into 
the lap of the individual owner at 
the time of service. No bull is 


forced on anyone. It is his own 


choice 








“I bought a clipper and clipped my 
cows, but I still get the same sedi- 
ment in my milk.” 


I go even further and weekly send 
a tentative drawing schedule on the 
bulls to all my members who re- 
Naturally, there will be 
some changes but it is 90 per cent 
accurate of the time which is a 
tribute to the stud management at 
headqu: 


same toy} 1 in 


quest it 


urters 


the central 

On this your co- 
operative artificial breeding associa- 
ons the members elect the men 
as directors. We 


who will run them 


even go one step further and elect 
several men from all! over the state 
to act as advisors to the different 
sire selection committees. If these 
men are the elected representatives 
of the members, then, in the first 
place, it is the member whose voice 
says what bulls are in the stud. If 


complaint, he 
annual meeting 
and make him- 


the individual has a 
better go to his next 
or directors’ meeting 
self heard 

You may wonder why, 
spoke of our organization, 
dairyman on top of the list and the 
manager on the bottom. I be- 
lieve that is the correct listing of a 
true cooperative We all work for 
the dairyman, not just provide him 
with a service in which he has no 
choice. A purchase fromea 
from your- 


when I 
I put the 


state 


Voice ol 
cooperative is a purchase 
self 

The term 
not be new, but 
planation here 
facts to Mr. Burknardt - sil 
tabulated on a bull's 
sired daughters as re- 
DHIA from 
area in which he is 
going to reduce the 
environment in any 
more accurate 
transmitting 
two men's 


“AB proven sire” should 
maybe a ex- 
would b 
some 
AB proof is one 
artificially 
ported by the 
all over the 
used This is 
influence of the 
one herd and give a 
picture of the bull's 
ability rather than one or 
ability to feed cows 

An AB proof is the most crucial 
test to which a bull can be put, but 
if he proves out favorably at a high 
best bet when choos- 
ing a bull from the choice available 
when your technician calls to serv- 
ice a cow. I don’t believe that even 
Mr. Burkhardt can afford to pass 
up bulls of this caliber. Our supply 
at NYABC is slowly growing every 
year, and it is very seldom that at 
least one of these avail- 


members using the Hol- 


records 


level he is the 


sires isn't 
able for our 
stein breed 
would like to point 
have 26 artificially 
home farm at 
animals are 
constant 


In closing, I 
out that we 
sired animals on the 
the present time. These 
the result of 11 years of 


work with the AB program, start- 
ing with three cull cows purchased 
at beef prices. We average 10 milk- 


and are 
cans of milk. 
demonstration that “it 
to keep a bull.” 

ALBERT L. WRIGHT. 


year around 


to seven 


ing cows the 
sending six 
It is a 
doesn't pay 
New York 


North Dakota Report 


Artificial breeding of dairy cattle 
in North Dakota is developing fast, 
with the organization since Jan. 1, 
1952, of nine new associations in- 
volving more than 1,000 herds with 
about 11,000 cows. 

The new associations, eight of 
which are in the north half of the 
been set up by dairy pro- 
county 
extension agents and the dairy de- 
NDAC Extension 


state, have 
ducers with assistance from 
partment of 
Service 

extension serv- 
reports that 29 breed- 
now in opera- 
tion in North Dakota and serve all 
or parts of 36 counties. These 
about 38,000 cows in 


Clarence C. Olson, 
ce dairyman, 


ing associations are 


groups include 
5,000 herds. 
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For 82 Years 
Americas BEST Seed Sower 


OFFERS ANOTHER 
STEP TOWARDS 
72222, EASIER AND BETTER ' 
0” FARMING WITH THE +55 we 


Cyclone POWER BROADCASTERS 


three models 





a feed—a cash crop-—a« soll 
equipment to quickly and 


more and more Farmers count on grass as 
conditioner and an erosion control Here is the 
easily seed the ground and keep it productive with applications of top dress 
ing. The P.T.0. Medel has a rugged half inch flexible shaft No alignment 
problems or gear wear Easily mounted, Agitator insures uniform distribu 
tion of fertilizer and grass seed including brome. Has the same deuble oscil- 
lating feed and instant shut off as the CYCLONE HAND SEEDER. The Motor 
Medel is electrically powered from the battery of your tractor, Jeep or truck 
Distributes smooth grass seed and pellet type fertilizer 


Today, 


Economical and Dependable 
CIRCULAR AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


THE Cycl SEEDER COMPANY, 
BOX FT). URBANA INDIANA 











|g ERTS, 


INVEST IN 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


% NOW EVEN BETTER * 


ERE 


H... unbreakable where 

i) other forks break 
The Union Fork & Hoe Co. fy 
Columbus 15, Ohie 














Don't Get Caught Again! 


be sure 





When January 1, 1954, rolls around, 


to have your figures where you can get your 
income tax 


them for purposes, 


the 


hands on 


Records save when kept in 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
BOOK OF 
DAIRY FARM 
ACCOUNTS and RECORDS 


you money 


The most convenient, easiest-to-keep record of income and 
expenses is the NEW Hoard’s Dairyman Account 
Book. Designed by our editors particularly for DAIRY 
farmers. 


Farm 


subscribers, 25c per 


$2.00 


Order Today From ———— 


Price to  paid-in-advance 
copy. Your renewal for three years, 
plus the Farm Account Book 





Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 















Save Money 


Weed out 
non- 
producers 


Here is the 
scale for 


of milk pail, 


graduations are easily 
Dimensions: 8” 
Heavy con- 
struction assures years 
of reliable service. 


Price $6.50 


read. 
Sa asr’ 


Available at 


the 
dairy farmer who 
requires accurate 

milk production rec- 
ords. Has extra adjust- 
able indicator that can 
be set to deduct weight 


Large 


Hanson 
Scale Company 
your : y 


lecal hardware 525 N 


store or dairy 
supply hovse. 





THIS barn cleaner 


REALLY 


Avoid half-way 
a LOUDEN, tt 
gets ALL, the 
liquids, Two 
per-type or 


clean any-size 
in any directior 


PREE te farm-owners 
Free illustrated 


installation and 
Write today 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
411 N. Court &., Pairfe 


Is your 


Renew now! 


types pitless hop- 
hainle 
So practical you install 
out expert help » 
harn. Di 


subscription 


CLEANS 


cleaners. Get 
e cleaner that 
litter, including 










Plectromatie. 
them with- 
werful they 
sacharge litter 


end now for 


folder on barn-cleaner 
operation, 


1, lows 


running out? 


Five full years only $3.00. 








This 


book answer 


making grass 


interesting 


PUTER! Oh tee tee 
Mt! AE EE EELS hey 


fully-illustrated Gehl 
s scores of questions about 


silage pay. It tells how to 


store silage in stacks, trench, top-of- 
ground or regular silos when to cut 
how short to chop it, and other 
answers, all based on actual field ex- 
Every farmer should have this 


perience 


booklet 


and we'll include cx 


” 





Mail the coupon for FREE copy 


Jlorful catalog of the 


FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


Find out why more farmers 
own Gehl! Choppers than 
those of any other inde- 
pendent manufacturer, 
Learn about famous Gehl 
chopping mechanism, the 

tt of Gehl's half century 
as speciahats in feed chop 
ping machinery. Quick 
hange ver for 3-way 


\ harvesting, other important 


features 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW yy 
| oem BROS. MFG. CO | 
| Dept, MA-521, West Bend, Wisconsin 1 


| FREE Send boot! 


et, Streamlined Methods W Nerves @ 


Geli cote 


ing Hay and Mating Gras: Silage 

log FREE PLANS for t jing voll nioading | 
| wager t g Gehl metal ports bit i 
| Nome eeeee | 
j Ade OM ce eeeeee = 
CPy.cceceeeee tate . “| 
| ee 


GEHL...a good name to go “BUY” 











Swine 





Questions Asked By Hog Men 


by R. H. 


I read an article that said hogs 
need a vitamin D supplement in the 
wintertime, but my hogs run outside 
where I think they should get plenty 
from the sun. How about it? 

The ultra violet rays in sunshine 
have the power of changing a prod- 
uct found under the skin of hogs to 
vitamin D. In the summer when the 
sun is directly overhead, it doesn’t 
take as much sunshine to change 
this product as it does in winter 
when the sun's rays strike the earth 
at a sharp angle Furthermore, 
there are many cloudy days in win- 
ter and hogs spend much less time 
out-of-doors so there is a good pos- 
sibility that mild vitamin D de- 
ficiencies occur in some herds 


Dark 
vitamin D 
though the 
severe enough to cause the 
symptoms of rickets, yet the 
of growth may be affected 
periments conducted at the Wis- 
consin Station showed that the 
addition of one-fourth pound of 
irradiated yeast to one ton of ra- 
tion gave the following results in 
winter feeding trials: 


more 
hogs Al- 
not be 
acute 


hogs require 
white 
may 


skinned 
than 
deficiency 


rate 
Ex- 


Without With Irro- 
trradiated Yeast diated Yeas (Vit. D) 
lbs. ave. 
daily gain 1.29 1.49 
Lbs. feed per 
100 Ibs. gain 421 382 
Cost per 
100 ibs. gain $8.88 $8.09 
Sun cured hay is an important 
source of vitamin D and where it 
makes up 10 per cent or more of 
the ration, as the case may be in 
brood sow rations, additional vita- 
min D is hardly necessary 
. > . 


In past winters I have been feed- 
ing my brood sows a ration that 
contained about one-fourth ground 
alfalfa. But, grinding hay is a slow 
job and I am wondering if I could 
use good grass silage instead of the 
hay. 

Grass silage will supply much the 
same nutrients that are found in hay 
and may even be a better source, 
depending on the quality of the two 
products. Good protein, calcium and 
carotene (vitamin A) are some of 
the things found in grass silage and 
hay that are needed by the brood 
sow. 

If good quality hay is not avail- 
able or inconvenient to add to the 
ration, grass silage may well be sub- 


stituted. Experiments at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station have shown 
that sows relish grass silage and 
will consume rather large quanti- 
ties of it. 

One of the important reasons for 
using large amounts of alfalfa in 
sow rations is to make self-feeding 


possible without the danger of get- 


ting the sows too fat. Sometimes it 
is necessary to include 50 per cent 
or more of ground hay to control 


the condition of the sow. 
Self-feeding is not as satisfactory 
where grass silage is used in place 
of ground hay. The silage has to be 
fed separately and with little or no 
bulk then in the concentrate ration, 
the sows will eat more of the rich 
Feed 
grass silage per 
and hand feed a limited 


feed than is desired if self-fed 
5 pounds of 
daily 


4 to 
s0W 


Grummer 


amount of the grain and protein ra- 
tion according to the fatness or con- 
dition of the sows, which will be ap- 
proximately six pounds per sow per 
day. 
7. - o 

I bought a boar from a neighbor 
a year ago and my sows had small 
litters last spring. I would like to 
buy from the same party again but 


am a little skeptical. Would I be 
likely to get another boar that sires 
small litters? 

It is a common practice to 
credit the .boar with size of the 
litter and ignore the role played 
by the sow Actually the sow is 
the one that usually determines 
the number of pigs  farrowed. 
First of all the litter can be no 
larger than the number of eggs 
produced by the sow Sows, on 
the average, shed between 10 and 
20 eggs whereas the boar  pro- 
duces thousands of sperm and on- 
ly one sperm is required to ferti- 
lize one egg. So there is usually 
an overabundance of sperm for 
the job of fertilization. After the 
sperm and egg have united to be- 
gin the development of the em- 
bryo, the sow again is_ primarily 
involved in determining the num- 
ber of embryos (tiny developing 
pigs) that will survive till far- 
rowing 

Many things (nutrition, exercise, 
disease, hormones, etc.,) as contrib- 
uted by the sows may effect the 
death loss of pigs during pregnancy. 
Although the boar may be sterile 
and settle no sows, it is perhaps on- 
ly in rare cases that he has a ma- 
jor influence on litter size. He will, 
however, have an influence on the 
size of litter produced by his daugh- 
ters because they are carrying his 
inheritance for litter size 


> > * 

I have been told that sows will 
come in heat in three to five days 
after weaning their pigs. Would you 
recommend breeding at this time? 

If the 
for the 


litter is permitted to nurse 
usual seven to nine weeks, 
many of the sows will come in heat 
at approximately three days after 
weaning. Some sows will come into 


heat before the pigs are weaned and 
they will follow the three-week heat 
cycle thereafter. So in the average 
herd there will be a concentration 
of sows coming in heat soon after 
weaning with a few scattered out 
over the first 18 to 21 days 

Whether sows should be bred at 


two to three days after weaning be- 
an individual farm problem. 
Both conception rate and litter size 
usually satisfactory where sows 
bred at this time and may be 
considerably better than the results 
obtained from sows that have been 
left to stand idle and grow fat 
Sows that are exceedingly thin at 
weaning often have difficulty in re- 
placing the desired amount of bony, 
and fatty tissue by far- 
rowing time if bred immediately aft- 
er weaning. Although they may far- 


comes 


are 


are 


muscular 


row litters of good size and thrift, 
they may not have enough body re- 
serves to give maximum milk pro- 
duction. Therefore if the sows are 
in poor flesh it would be desirable 
to give them three weeks’ rest un- 


less the de 
| 


lay upsets the subsequent 


arrowing program, 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


When barnair is stale 
Youre apt tofeel sick 
Your cows get sluggish 
You need help-but QUICK! 






Good ventilation 
Brings yourcows’ 
health back 

You'll feel better, too 
When yougeta FAN-PAC 





ON TAX 
sarn VENTILATOR 


BARN 

Motor driven 2-speed FAN-PAC is 

automatically controlled by built- 

in thermostat. Protected by U. S. Gove. 

patent. Smaller FAN-PAC for poultry 

houses. Write for free bulletins. 
AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC, 

East Moline, Illinois 


iS YOUR BARN WET 
ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 


Then it's time to ventilate with 
AEROVENT VENTI-PAK — the venti- 
lating system that automatically keeps 
the air just right fresh, dry, 
and sweet-smelling. Let us tell you 
about it. Write today. 












peeevens 


FAN & 
0. BOX 28 


EQUIPMENT 


DEFT 4 LANSING 


INC 


MICH 














A 1200 Ib. Feed Mixer 

Operates on 1 h.p. Motor 

FARMWORTHY 1200 
Batch Feed Mixer 


A. FE. Anderson, noted feed 
mixer designer anti inces 
another great ' ement : 
in feed mixer desigr l' ses | 
' " hut tor : 


ixer 





for le money and 
save power expens e 












GET FULL DETAILS NOW— wriTe 


Farmworthy Mfg. Co., Quincy 3, Ill. 








NY 17x enoancnewn 

7 BROADCASTER 
COSTS AS LiTTia as octory. to you plan saves 

teg preped money Sturdy low-com conetrves 

hon. Specel hich No-Clog ogi 

fotor Gives enact wreod.ng— 30 









Automatically keeps 15-inch hole 
in ice to 50° below sero. Ther- 
mostat control, 600 watts, aver- 
@ge cost only 2 cents a day. 

‘ Buy | one Rhinehart de icer 
in fetime — ray = = ~ 
replaceable for servicin: 

SEND CHECK OR ‘MONEY ORDER 

* MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—Only $14.95 

RHINEHART CO.. 1143 POLK ST. FORT WAYNE, IND, 
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U. S. SECURITY BONDS. 
“AMERICA’S SECURITY IS YOUR SECURITY.” 

















1953 


JANUARY 25, 





HOARD S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE 





"How We Pay Our Hired Labor" 


Evans: Farm raised, experience, 
desire to do the job, not just fill in 
time. 

Shaw: Quality of workmanship 


and dependability. 
@ WHAT DO YOU THINK THE 


AVERAGE MAN CONSIDERS 
MOST IMPORTANT ON A NEW 
JOB? 


Ranney: Whether the present em- 
ployees are happy, and whether or 
not he is qualified for the job. 

Alfred: Remuneration, hours, en- 
vironment; and if he has small chil- 
dren, location in relation to schools, 

McLaughlin: Pay, working condi- 
tions, type of foreman, living condi- 
tions. 

Van Wyk: Housing to please his 
wife, wages and opportunity for ad- 
vancement, working conditions, the 
hours, general appearance, caliber of 
men he must work with, and how 
long they have been on the job. 

Evans: Location with respect to 
trading center and schools, type of 
housing available, and an _ oppor- 
tunity to establish his own home 
rather than live with relatives. 

Shaw: Hours, rent, pay, amount 
of time off. 


® WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER 
THE MAIN REASONS FOR MEN 
LEAVING THEIR PRESENT JOBS? 

Ranney: Old age or going 
business for themselves. 

Alfred: Higher pay elsewhere. 
Since the start of World War II 


into 


(Continued from page 63) 


there has prevailed a general un- 


easiness in people. 


McLaughlin: Pastures always look 
greener on the other side of the 
fence. 

Van Wyk: The desire to go into 
business for himself 

Evans: Many prefer a _ five-day 


week and the higher wages paid in 
industry 
Shaw: Long hours 
® HOW ARE VACATIONS HAN- 
DLED? 


Ranney: We have permanent 
lief men to take care of days off 
and vacations. 

Alfred: Some 
others altogether. 
hired. 

McLaughlin: 
the farm available 
the assistant herdsman 
of cows when a man 

Van Wyk: One of the partners 
steps in for a man on vacation 

Evans: I the work when 
gone. 

Shaw: 


re- 


take it piecemeal, 
No extra help is 


We keep a man on 
for milking and 
takes a line 
is on vacation 


do he's 
for barn 
but no 
than a 


Farm men fill in 
men. Extra men not hired, 
man is asked to do more 
regular man’s job. 


® WHO DECIDES WHAT IS TO 
BE DONE EACH DAY? 


Alfred: It is usually 
with the foreman each 
Otherwise the foreman 
on his. own. 

Ranney: 


discussed 
morning 
goes ahead 


There are three working 











CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 











“Little Lem's jist like his paw—can't wait to start spring plowing 
with them Power-Curve tractor tires!” 


You'll start spring plowing earlier and work 
faster if your tractor rolls on B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Curve tres. The powerful sharp-edge 
cleats dig into even the hardest soils to give 
you greater drawbar-pull. Every turn of a 
Power-Curve tire counts because the curved 
cleats take a firm hold on the soil, assure you 
of full traction in forward as well as reverse 
Dirt and mud can't clog in the open-center 


tread. They are thrown free by the flexing 
action of the tire as it rolls. B. F {rich 
tractor tires stay clean, and only clean tires 
can give full traction And these tires give 
you more for your dollar because 
the extra-high cleats wear longer. When 
ordering a new tractor, always specify Power- 
Curve tires made by B. F. Goodrich—Firse 
in Rubber 


Goo 


service 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


foremen. One is in charge of milk- 
ing and the milking cows. One is in 
charge of calves, heifers, dry cows, 
bulls, and feeding. One is in charge 
of farming and maintenance 


McLaughlin: Herdsman at each 
bern is in charge and each milker 
has his 15 cows to care for and 
milk. The herdsman does the feed- 
ing. 

Van Wyk: The partners, and in 
case they are not here the milker 


with the most seniority 


Evans: It’s my responsibility, al- 
though the man goes ahead on his 
own if I’m not around 


Shaw: 
outside 


Top men in each barn and 

assume some _ responsibility 
of planning; decisions are made by 
myself. 


© WHAT DO YOU THINK IS 
THE MAIN LABOR PROBLEM TO 
BE MET ON DAIRY FARMS? 


Ranney: Increase the efficiency of 
each man to a point where we can 
compete with industry. Our labor 
cost per pound of butterfat is less 
than it was in 1936 

Alfred: Lighten or eliminate hard 
labor much as_ possible. 
With labor reform during 
the past 20 years it's possible we 
may have a breather for a_ spell 
from industrial competition Such 
things as gutter cleaners, milking 
parlors with pits, the elimination of 
milk cans are helping. Our hard 
labor in field work is already pret- 
ty much taken care of 


tasks as 
all the 


McLaughlin: Keeping your men 
on the farm by paying them fair 
wages and also giving them en- 


couragement 

Van Wyk: Our biggest problem is 
competition with city jobs. We hope 
to solve it by using a pipe line 
milker and getting more cows milked 
per hour per man. Also _ provide 
living conditions, no rent for 
free milk and utilities so the 
well paid farm worker's take-home- 
pay is greater than that of the av- 
erage city worker and he also has 
the advantage of healthful farm liv- 
ing. Another thing that I believe 
will happen on large dairies is the 
straight shift in milking. The best 
and cheapest way to prepare for this 
is in the exclusive use of good prov- 
en sires. We will need greater pro- 
duction per cow to offset the addi- 
tional cost of labor. 

Evans: Use of 
labor-saving 


good 


house, 


and more 
bound to 


more 
equipment is 
be an important factor 

My 
a six-day 


Shaw: 
hours and 


problem is shorter 
work Week, 


In The Next Issue... 


“Why We Like Our Milking 
System” is the subject that 
will be discussed in the fifth of 
our series by the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Round Table. Each 
man will describe his complete 
milking procedure in detail. 
You won't want to miss it, 
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AMAZING 
TEAT CUP 
DEMONSTRATION 
OFFER! 












To demonstrate on 





your own cows, how 





you con milk up to 


25% FASTER deo this: 


MAES INFLA 


send them post 





Order 4 genuine, red rubber 
TIONS at & eacl we wil 
paid a INCLUDE 4 durable metal MAES 
SHELIS! ¥ PAY NOTHING tor ahelle till 
end of ¢ Then, if your own milking 
test these 4 complete AS 
SEMBLIES netrate they do 











met milk faster and better re- 
turn « ' sid. If t y #at- 
iety end only § ‘ for the 4 
ale thurs M mpon and 
$4.é now tor 4 inflations pay 
NOTHING r y $2 each per 
ahe AFTER ¢ lay lemon 
stra ! ‘ rele many 
complete Assemblies of 4 ae you 
wish t est all t nit on this 
libera t fy act promptly! 
FAMOUS MAES TEAT CUPS milk 
up t 25° taate cleaner, better 
with less strip; g tick on any size 
or shape teate better, take apart, as 
semble it at netant! Juaet 2 pieces 
the 1 ece lent-proof ifetime’’ 
shell, the pie red rubber infla 
tion. So simy sanitary, practical 
that THOUSANDS of dairy farmers use 
my w-priced Teat Cup Assembly ex 
clusively! If you have a DeLaval, Me 
Cort Decring, Sears, Empire, Univer 
aa Conde, Hinman, Perfection, Rite 
way or similar standard machine t 
my 60-day Demonstration now send 
coupon! (Style B especially for DeLaval 


' ROBERT E. MAES, Bear Creek Farm 
Dept. G-13, Marshall, Michigan 
DEMONSTRATION ORDER. | 
. $3.60 tor 4 Maes Inflations 
s) Mae Shells, post 
| paid. [T will pay only $8.( shells 
after 60 days or ft irn shelle postpaid 
[] ADDITIONAL DEMONSTRATION ORDER 
ndditional for more In 
more Shet atpaid il 
per Set of 4 Shells after 60 | 
ls postpaid 





City State | 





Wire Winder 


Roll and unroll barbed wire 
tractor power Hleavy 
duty slip clutel eet re 
tight. Collapsible apeool, Very low 
cost. Write for FREE literature 
Dept. 43 

MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO 

South St. Paul, Minnesota 


with 


and speed 
h 











NEW METHOD 


Saves Corn — Cuts Labor 







NEW MARTIN METHOD OF CORN 
CONDITIONING lets you pick corn 
early, regardiess of moisture content — 
store it with minimum handling. Dried 
quickly by natural of heated air blown 
through. Ends losses from spoilage, rats 
weather or fire. All Martin Steel - Bilt 
Cribs and Bins famous for durability and 
—_ long life. Martin High Round Crib shown 
at left 


100% SAFE STORAGE for small 
grains, shelled or ear corn 

in the Martin Circular Bin— strong 
est made! Fireproof, ratproof, weather 
proof. Can be used with natural air, or 
forced air, heated of unheated. Easy 
to fill or empty 





qxmnennne 








STOP FARM FIRES 
Over $1,000,000,000 lost to 
farm fires annually! Mar 
tin Steel. Bilt Arch Build 
ings are FIRE-SAFE—ideal 
for stanchion or loafing 
barn, machinery storage 
and other uses 


COUPON FOR FREE FOLDERS 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1005 Lengview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Send free folders checked [) CRIB OR BIN 
C) S1LO () HAYMAKER [) ARCH BUILDING 





MAIL 


Street or 8 FD 


Town State 


| | 

| 
| 
| Nome. - = | 
| | 
| | 
L aud 












Dairy Farm Home 


There’s A Man In The 


Man-made suppers furnish family fun 


. ++ inspire company conversation 


.. +. give the little woman a lift. 


eS 


HE man in your family who 
likes to cook can probably pre- 
pare a tasty stew, a boiled din- 


scrambied eggs and a good 


salad rhe hearty 
add to his 


ner, 
green 
this page 
for he may 
and will certainly enjoy eating them 

rhe like 
an Italian pizza 
za. Roll dough 
mix? 


mee ipes on 
can repertoire 


enjoy preparing them 


sausage open face pie is 
pronounced peet- 
(from a package of 
may be used instead of the 
biscuit dough rhick 
slightly diluted with 
substituted for the 


place ot the 


tomato soup 


water, may be 
tomatoes (ore- 
good in basil 


And the 


gano is 
or thyme cheese should be 
sharp! 
French-toasted 
wiches are a supper or 
Maybe Mama will make up the sand 
time, and let Dad 
by doing the 


sand 
dish 


tuna cheese 


snack 


wiches ahead of 
amaze the company 
French-toasting 
Cabbage wedges with creamy 
sauce will please men who like the 
Cabbage 
helps 


ham 


flavor of cabbage 


vitamin C 


hearty 


is rich in which 


by Marian Pike 


resist infections It's sometimes 
called the “poor man’s orange.” 
Here are some more ideas 


Warm Cabbage Slaw 


1 medium head cabbage 
8 slices bacon 
1 medium onion, sliced 
| tablespoon sugar 
I', teaspoons flour 
I cup vinegar 

Shred the cabbage 
salad bowl. Fry 
slice d 


and place in 
bacon very 
onion. Fry 
golden Stir in the 
flour, and vinegar. Cook slow- 
ly until somewhat thickened, stir- 
ring constantly Pour over 
cabbage and mix well. Serve 


wooden 
crisp, adding the 
until 


sugar 


onion is 


sauce 


at once. 


Creamed Cabbage 


Add % teaspoon grated nutmeg 
and 2 teaspoons lemon juice to one 
cup of medium white sauce (2 table- 
spoons each of butter and flour to 1 
cup milk). Pour over cabbage which 
has been cooked, just tender. Serve 
not at once 


French-Toasted Tuna Cheese Sandwiches 


1 J-ounce can tuna flakes 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

', cup diced celery 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 

4 tablespoons butter 

12 slices bread 

6 alices American cheese 

2 eggs, beaten 

', teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

flakes, lemon 
Butter 

spre ad 6 butters d 


Combine tuna juice, 


celery, mayonnalis¢ slices of 
bread on one side 


slices with tuna mixture, 


Top each with a slice of cheese 
and place remaining bread slices on 
top. Chill. 

Combine eggs, salt, and milk; stir 
to blend. Dip each sandwich in mix- 
ture to coat Melt butter 
and brown 
wiches on both turning only 


Serve to 6 immediately 


both sides 
lightly 


sides, 


on griddle sand- 
once 

Make the sandwiches up ahead of 
When 
party 


time and refrigerate ready 


to serve them as a snack, 


French-toast them and serve golden 


brown and piping hot. 


Sausage Open-Face Pie 


Crust: 

1 cup sifted flour 

1', teaspoons baking powder 
') teaspoon salt 

8 tablespoons lard 
1/3 cup milk 
Filling: 

4, pound pork sausage links 
2 cups canned tomatoes 
Small clove garlic 

'4 teaspoon basil or thyme 
1 cup grated cheese 


‘ 


To make crust, sift baking powder 
and salt with flour. Cut lard in un- 
til mixture resembles corn 
meal; add milk. Knead dough light- 
ly, then roll out on lightly floured 


coarse 
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Kitchen 


board to 10-inch round. Place in 9- 
inch pie pan, crimping the edges. 

Cook sausage links until well 
browned. Add minced garlic and 
herbs to well-drained tomatoes (save 
tomato juice for soup or gelatin sal- 
ad). Spread tomatoes in_ crust, 
sprinkle with cheese and top with 
sausage links arranged spoke fash- 
ion. Bake at 450° F. for about 15 
minutes. Or 425° for 15 minutes; 
then, 350° F. for 10 minutes longer, 
until golden brown around the edge. 
Let stand 15 minutes before cutting. 

Serve with salad as you 
would Italian which it re- 
sembles. 


green 
Pizza 


Cabbage Wedges With Creamy Ham Sauce 


1 head green cabbage 
', cup butter 
', cup flour 
2 cups milk 
1 cup chopped, cooked ham 
Salt and pepper 

Wash cabbage and cut in uniform- 
sized wedges; cook only until tender 
in boiling, salted water. Drain well 
and serve topped with this ham 
sauce: melt butter in saucepan, add 
flour and blend thoroughly. Add 
milk slowly; cook until sauce boils 
and thickens. Stir constantly. Add 
finely chopped ham or other leftover 


meat, reserving a little as garnish. 


Season to taste and serve over cab- 
bage wedges. 6 servings. 
Parsley Potatoes 

12 small potatoes 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons minced parsley 

Wash potatoes thoroughly but do 
not pare. Cook until tender in cov- 
ered pan in small amount of water; 
or pressure cook. Drain; do not 
peal. Add butter and shake gently 
until potatoes are well coated. 
Sprinkle with parsley and serve. 6 
servings. 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


like a _ pincushion stuck full 
of so many things you have to 
do, here’s a helpful “Prayer for 
Daily Living,"’ by Grace Noll Crowell: 


Fx days when your brain feels 


I only need a few things, Lord; 

Clean water, air, and daily bread, 
Plain garments, and a sheltering roof 
Above my head; 

And work to do that I may keep 
Thy gift of deep, refreshing sleep. 


I cannot pray for more than this: 
A day of simple, quiet things, 

Not the bewilderment a dawn 

So often brings. 

Not more possessions, Lord, I pray, 
But calm and simplify my day. 


If you want to know just how lit- 
tle you can get by with and just how 
much you can do for yourself if you 
have to, read I Will Live and Have 
My Baby by Martha Martin, in con- 
densed version in the December is- 
sue of Ladies’ Home Journal. Or 
get it as the book, O Rugged Land 
of Gold, soon to be published. 

It’s one of the most gripping sto- 
ries I've read in many a day. And a 
tale that will make you proud to be 
a woman and awaken new dignities 
deep in your soul. I recommend it 
highly for your winter reading. 

. > - 

When my Girl Scout troop earned 
money for their teen-age uniforms, 
we put on a Swedish meat ball sup- 
per. On each plate we served two 
nice-sized meat balls, a scoop of 
mashed potatoes and gravy, Harvard 
beets, and a buttered roll.. There 
were bowls of cabbage salad and 
relish plates on the tables and cake 
and coffee for dessert. 

This recipe will extend a pound 
of chopped meat into 16-18 medium- 
sized balls: 


1 pound chopped meat 

2 slices soft bread, torn into pieces 
and packed into a standard meas- 
uring cup. 

Evaporated milk poured on the bread 
to fill the cup, plus about one- 
fourth cup extra. Do not dilute. 

1 tablespoon finely chopped onion 

1 teaspoon salt 

') teaspoon pepper 

', teaspoon allspice. 


Mix all together and roll into 
about 2-inch balls. Dip each ball in 
a dish in which you have mixed \4 
teaspoon allspice and % teaspoon 
cinnamon into a cup of flour. Brown 
the floured balls in bacon drippings 
and stack into a large baking dish. 
When balls are all browned, dust the 
remaining spiced flour into the fat 
in pan, add one cup of water, stir 
smooth, and boil up. Pour over meat 
balls and bake in 300 degree oven 
an hour. 

Some of our food was donated, as 
it usually is at “good cause” dinners, 
but at 60 cents a plate we cleared 
$50, serving around 150 dinners. 
That's not a lot, of course, but all 
we needed and profits could be in- 
creased if you served more people. 

> > > 


If all the noodles served in various 
combinations at women’s luncheons 
were laid end to end they'd surely 
stretch from here to the moon and 
back again. Church people of the 
world some day will doubtless raise 
a statue to the noodle, the pound 


of hamburger and possibly the tuna 
fish. Bless their accommodating lit- 
tle starches and proteins how 
could we get along without them? 

Noodles and chopped meat and 
onion and tomato soup. Noodles and 
tuna fish and mushroom soup. 
Noodles and chicken shreds. Noodles 
and turkey scraps. Noodles and salm- 
on. Friendliest of foods, the noodle 
will get chummy with just about 
anything and the resulting union is 
a dish that not only tastes good but 
may show a small profit, after all 
other expenses are paid 

Good as they are, though, there 
sometimes comes the wish that good, 
inexpensive dishes could be made 
and served in quantity that didn't 
have to lean so heavily on the 
noodle. Do you know any and will 
you share them with us? We're in 
the heavy winter round now when 
PTA's, Ladies Aids, community 
clubs, church guilds, etc. meet 
around the table frequently for a 
little gossip and grub and wouldn't 
it be wonderful, sometime, to dip 
into that ever-present casserole and 


© woe no noodles! 
* * * 
Mrs. Harry Babcock, a_ reader 
friend from Michigan, sent in some 
good suggestions. on ways to raise 


small sums of money. 

Her women's society has a “trav- 
eling basket” she says, with a change 
bank in it. A member puts an item init 
and passes it to another member. 
This member takes out whatever is 
in the basket; puts what she thinks 


it's worth in the change bank and 
replaces what she took out with 
something else and passes it on. 


Things put in the basket are aprons, 
pies, a dozen fresh eggs, a pair of 
pan holders, dish towels, etc 

Some of the easiest money they've 
made, Mrs. Babcock says, was from 
checks members received for “house- 
hold hints” they'd sent in to maga- 
zines and received small sums for. 
(Must be some talented  writer- 
homemakers in that group.) 

Her group has also sold plastic 
food bags, metal sponges, wire 
brushes, cretonne bags, food chop- 
pers, and brooms. They found the 
advertisements in church papers, 
she says, and the merchandise was 
of good quality, reasonably priced, 
and the commissions generous 

> * > 


A group I once knew of held a 
series of “galloping teas” to raise a 
little money and a whole lot of Cain. 
It worked like this: Without warn- 
ing, all the members but one would 
get their heads together and plan 
to drop in on the one not in on the 
secret. They went just as they were 

house dresses, slacks or what- 
have-you. Without any excuses ex- 
pected, the “caught” hostess served 
just what she happened to have on 
hand, sometimes nothing more than 
milk and crackers. They each paid 
her a quarter, said they'd had a fine 
time and went home. Next time she 


got it back on them by catching 
them unprepared! 
* . . 
None of these schemes will pay 


off the mortgage, in a lump sum, 
but they do add their small bits to 
a fund that can grow into impor- 
tance, given a little time. Working 
together counts for most, 





2616. This suit, designed es- 
ge for the half-size figure 

* @ compenion blovse to widen 
the scope of its usefulness. Sires 
14%, 16%, 1%, 20%, 22%, 
241. Size 16%, skirt and bolere 


2% yds. 54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. 


















2613. Dependable shirtwaist 
dress—brovght up te date with 
its soft touches in shoulder 
pleats, six-gore skirt Culted 
sleeves, short or long lengths! 
Sizes 12-20, 36-48! Size 18, short 
sleeves, 5% yds. 35-in. fabric 


2407. ‘Double duty’ is the 
dea of this soft cap sleeve basic 
and the smort show! collared be- 
lero turns it into a street cos- 
tume! In sizes 12-20, 36-44. Size 
18, the dress and the bolero re- 
quire 5% yds. of 35-inch 





2215. Especially easy-to-make 
because its frent ond back are 
each cut in just one main pat- 
tern piece — this washable is 
nipped-in at the woist for figure 
fit! im sizes 12-20, 36-48! For 
size 18, 3% yds. 35-in. Pocket, 
sleeve, neckline trim, 2) yds 



















































2626 
10 - 20 


546. Gay little pando designs in bright red 
and block in the color transfers—requiring no 
embroidery will be wonderful on bibs, bed- 
spreods, towels, curtains, of tablecloths. Four 
motifs of 3% x 4 inch. Two of S-inch. Four 
of 2% in. and ten of the hearts and butterfly 


motifs of lin. and two heert berders, 6'/, in. 
long 
2621. Deoughter's princess-panel dress has two 


personalities: one for school days; the other, a 
porty favorite! Make them bothi—from your 
““*bonus"’ feed bag moterials! in sizes 2-8. Size 


4: dress with contrasting collar tokes two 100- 
Ib. feed bags or 2% yds. 35-in. material 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED 
Send 25 cents for each pat 
tern to Pattern Deportment, 
Hoord's Deairymon, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis Also send 25 
conts for our new SPRING- 
SUMMER FASHION BOOK, 
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2626. 
stonding 
shaw! collared dress 


The skirt is the eut- 
feature of this 


trim 


Spring's new kind of swirling 
style that loves a stiff petti- 


coat beneath! 


In sizes 10-20 


For size 16, with short cuffed 


3% yde 
35-in. 


sleeves, 
4% yds. 


2725. 
jacket 


Trim wing 


over a four-gored skirt 
included in 


quarter sleeves 
this ‘‘hard to find’ 
ttern. Sizes 14%, 
20%, 22%, 
size 164, 
sleeves, 


18%, 
For 


short skirt, 





of 39-in. oF 


cuffed 


with action-bock ease 


Three- 


half-size 
16%, 


and 24 
jecket with 


4 yde 


—— 


oo. 
—— ee a 


<< 


_ 
°cocan 


a 
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28633. 
yoke," 


is this dress with 
fringe fer 
Size 4, pull sleeve 
1% yee 


Young in heart 
trimmed in bell 
different. Sizes 2-8 
yds. 35-in. Fringe 
included in pattern) 


something 


2832 Double feoture 
wey design, to moke 
kline, 
thert sleeves 
short sleeve beolere 


with yoke os shown, 





Sizes 12.20 
5% yde 


36 40 
35-in. 








conte for 

Hoord's 
send 25 
FASHION 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 
each pattem to Pattern Deporiment 
Deirymean, Fort Atkinson, Wis Also 
conte for our NEW SPRING-SUMMER 
BOOK 


‘'plestron- 
feshion- 
version, 2% 
(Leng sleeve version is 


for Spring and Summer—twe 


ond with own little belere jecket with 
Size 16, dress ond 















with 
























































2108. This shirtwolst hos the classic sim- 
plicity you wont in a cool summer casval! 
its easy sleeved, comfortable flared lines con 
be strictly tailered—or trimmed with eyelet 
V-bonds! (Three quarter sleeves, too.) Sizes 
12-20, 36-42. Size 18, 3% yds. 35-in.; 3% 
yds. of 39-in. fabric 





2149. its “complete costume’’ look mokes 
this cape and scalloped-yoke dress (both 
with curving collar) easy to sew. Sizes 6 
mos., 1, 2, 3, 4 6 Size 2: dress, 1 
yds. 35-in. with Ve yd. fer contrasting col- 
lor. Cape, 1\%— yds. 54-in 







2643. You'll find endless wardrobe possi- 
bilities for this eaty-to-sew seporctes pot- 
tern! Sizes 10-20. Size 16, sleeveless blouse 
requires 2% yds. 35-in. The Spencer jacket 
tokes 1) yds. of 54-in. fabric. (A three- 
quvorter sleeve blouse is also included). 
























































Make it 
do with 
DYE 


Work wonders with old 


fabric, new color! 


by Virginia Blodgett 


OU may have a wealth of dec- 

. orative fabrics on hand and 

not know it! Old bedspreads, 
sheets, tablecloths, curtains — most 
any discarded fabric—can take on a 
whole new life with magic of color. 
So don't do away with those old 
castoffs; dye them instead! 

Then, disguised and glamorized 
with new color, you can whip up 
your old “sad rags” into “glad rags” 
—new curtains, dressing table skirts, 
place mats, luncheon sets, slipcovers 
are just a few of the things that can 
be created from old sheets, bed- 
spreads, draperies, or what have you. 

Dyeing is easy to do if you fol- 
low the directions on the package to 
the letter. To further simplify the 
process and to insure a really pro- 
fessional dyeing job, here are a few 
other helpful hints: 

@ You can be a real color artist by 
mixing two colors together to 
achieve special shades. In mixing 
two colors to create another, follow 
the same dyeing procedure as for a 
single color. However, blend the 
two colors thoroughly in a smaller 
container before adding to the larger 
container of water in which you'll 
do the actual dyeing. If you're dye- 
ing a fabric to match another color, 
test the shade frequently during the 
dyeing process by removing and 
ironing dry a scrap of the fabric. 
Remember that all colors look dark- 
er when wet. Then let the ironed 
sample cool before matching it to 
the other color. 

e@ By using a color remover to 
take out the old color for a fresh 
start, most dark fabrics can be dyed 
lighter colors. In some cases, the 
original color cannot be entirely re- 
moved, but it may be possible to 
lighten it enough to redye in a 
lighter color. 

elf you're going to dye a large 
piece of material which will eventu- 
ally be cut and sewn—always dye 
the material first, then cut and sew. 

@ Be sure you have the proper 
amount of dye on hand before you 
begin and avoid running short in the 
middle of the process. The heavier 
the fabric, the more dye it will ab- 
sorb. One box of dye should be suf- 
ficient for three yards of medium 
weight material. 

@ To avoid dark splotches on your 
finished product, be sure there are 
no particles of dye scattered on the 

surface where you lay the wet 
fabric. 

@ If you're dyeing a material that 
is all or part wool, don't subject it 
to rapid changes of temperature. 
Have the dye bath just warm when 
you begin, and wet the material in 
lukewarm water before placing it in 
the dye. Then gradually raise the 
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Add dye solution to washing machine 
after washer is filled with water. 





never to 


temperature to simmering 
boiling. Leave the material in the 
dye solution until the temperature 
drops back to lukewarm. Then rinse 
in lukewarm water. 


elf possible, know your fabric 
content before you dye. Some dyes 
won't take to the new man-made 
synthetic fibers—rayons, nylons, and 
other such fabrics. If your fabric is 
one of the synthetics, or if you're in 
doubt about its content, buy an all- 
purpose dye. In most cases the syn- 
thetic fibers will require consider- 
ably moré dye than fabrics made of 
natural fibers — cotton, linen, silk, 
and wool. 

® Be sure to wet your fabric be- 
fore you dip it into the dye bath— 
and it should be absolutely clean. 

e@A container large enough to 
hold the article you’re dyeing is a 
must for good results. Your wash- 


ing machine or bathtub makes an 
ideal container for dyeing large, 
bulky pieces of fabric, providing the 
color you want is not one of the 
very deep shades—wine, navy blue, 
dark green, dark brown, black— 


these colors must be simmered to 
obtain their full strength. 

If you are going to dye in the 
bathtub or washing machine, be sure 
to use the hottest tap water possi- 


ble. The more dye used and the 
hotter the water, the deeper the 
color. 


An automatic washer provides the 
simplest method because it washes, 
rinses, and damp dries, but a wring- 
er washer can be just as satisfactory. 
But you'll have to damp dry the ar- 
ticle dyed in a clean towel or cloth 
—never run it through a wringer. 
Any fabric you ordinarily would 
wash in the machine can be dyed in 
the same way. Woolens should not 
be washing machine dyed because of 
the possibility of shrinkage 

@ Be sure to clean your washing 
machine immediately after dyeing. 
Most washers are porcelain enamel 
with stainless steel, aluminum or 
porcelain tubs—materials which dye 
won't affect. But it’s best to play 
safe with a good cleaning with 
soap powder and hot water, 


Human Blossoms 


Flowers? I love flowers—and I'll say that 
they are sweet; 
But no flower has got pink toes on a 


pair of rose-leaf feet 

And no flower has got arms that 
round a fellow’s neck, 

And no flower ever whispers that it loves 
you ‘most a peck! 

And no flower is so weary when the long 
play day is by 


go up 


That it snuggles to your bosom almost 
ready for a cry 
Till you start to count its piggies. I love 


flowers, they are fine! 
But it's little human blossoms that have 
got 


this heart of mine! 


Jupp Mortimer Lewis, 
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Poultry 


Brooding and Rearing Chicks 


by H. 


HE first step toward 
success with brooding and 
rearing of chicks is to make 
sure that everything is in readiness 


for them several days before their 
arrival. 

This means the brooder stove 
should be carefully gone over to 
make sure that all parts are clean 
and free of rust and corrosion, par- 
ticularly on those parts having any- 


thing to do with the automatic fuel 
control devices. It is always a good 


practice to start the stove at least 
two or three days before the chicks 
ire due to permit making the right 


adjustments and also for the purpose 
of warming the floor 

All water fountains and _ feed 
troughs should be thoroughly and 
carefully cleaned and_ disinfected 
Regardless of all the vaccines, drugs 
and pills now available for treat- 
ment of poultry, there still is no 
good substitute for the old-fashioned 
sanitation which means lots of scrub- 
bing and cleaning 
The litter to use... 

The litters commonly used are 
straw, alfalfa, crushed cobs, wood 
shavings, sand, and various commer- 
cial litters. The specifications for a 
good litter are that it should be ab- 
sorbent, not too dusty, clean and 
ree from mold or mustiness, and in- 
expensive enough to permit trequent 
changing 

Maintaining the proper tempera- 
ture in the brooder house or room 
is essential for normal feed con- 
sumption for good growth, rapid 
feathering, prevention of early mor- 


tality, and control of cannibalism 
Exactly what the temperature should 
be is not so important so long as 


extremes are avoided. There are al- 
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“She's a faker if I ever saw one! 
The minute he walks out, she'll stop 
cackling and get off the nest.” 


insuring 





H. Alp 


together brooder 


with 


rooms 
70 


too many 
temperatures exceeding 
High temperatures 


de- 
grees F are 
dang 
Don't « 


the 


erous 

of 
the 
will 


the 
with 
which, as a 


ontuse temperature 
that ol 
rule, 
more 


and keeping 


brooder room 
brooder stove 
run 20 de higher, 

Keeping them 
them warm is probably the best ad- 
vice one could give in spite of the 
fact it contradictory. Some 
of the chicks we have ever seen 
have that have had an 
opportunity two rooms, one 
with heat without. It has 
been our that they use 
the almost as much as 
they room with the heat 
rhe has a lot to do 
with uniform rate 
{ the chicks 


of growth 


7rees or 


cool 


sounds 
best 
those 


to 


been 
use 
and one 
observation 
room 
the 
temperature 


cool 


use 


good feathering 
and keeping 
free from pastiness 


Cannibalism 
becomes estab- 


problem 


Once cannibalism 


lished, it is a nasty 
heating and overcrowding of 
er rooms are the most 
To prevent can- 
birds outside if 
and try 
picked 
in some 
of the 
half per 
ration 


brood- 
two ol com- 
auses 


»f the 


mon direct ¢ 
nibalism, ge 
them roosts 
} the first to be 
houses helps 


Recent 


possibl Csive 
tarril birds 


Darkening 


the 
studies 
that a 


it in 


instances 
problem indicate 


cent 


one 
increas oO the 


may also be helpful 


Crowding and piling 


The most common cause of crowd- 
ing and piling failure to equip the 
brooder room with roosts. Bunching 
on the floor usually means that the 
chicks near the center of the group 
become too warm and the ones on 
the outside too cool; in a dark house 
this condition frequently results in 
crowding. Floor drafts may also 


cause piling 

dim all-night light helps to pre- 
vent crowding and if electricity is 
available a 10 or 15 watt bulb will 


provide sufficient light for this pur- 


pose 


Crowding oftentimes sets the stage 


for a good outbreak of coccidiosis 
It is well to take every precaution 
to prevent it 

Healthy, well-developed pullets re- 
sult from 

1. Good chicks to start with 

2. The use of a good feed—grain 
and mash 

3. Moderate temperatures 

4. Plenty of space for brooding 
and rearing 

5. Green feed for the needed vita- 
min A 

6. Shade during hot weather. 

7. Plenty of water to drink. 

8. Good range equipment—feeder 
and shelters. 


Over- 





9. The use of new range, 
from all other poultry 
10. Cleanliness at all times. 


separate 


Infra-Red lamps 

Infra-red lamps are being used to 
some extent for brooding chicks and 
apparently with some success 


Other things being equal, they 
should get away from bad ventila- 
tion which will sometimes occur with 
the standard hover canopy. type 


brooder. 

We have had no firsthand experi- 
ence with them, but the reports we 
get would indicate that usually a 
red or white 250 watt infra-red bulb 
is used and they are available in the 
standard model or the hard glass 
type which is shatterproof... A bulb 
is good for about 5,000 hours of 
service and if used continuously it 
will consume about one kilowatt of 
electricity every four hours 

We understand that 
brooding units consisting 
tors, thermostats, chains, 
guards are available 

If they are to 
should be taken to make sure 
there is adequate wiring, proper fuse 
protection and installation. Care 
should be taken to prevent the heat 
lamps from coming in contact with 
inflammable material such as litter 
and straw, and they should be kept 


commercial 
of reflec- 
and safety 


caution 
that 


be used, 








several inches away from any com- 
bustible material. 
Fishermen are landing exceptionally large 
catches of fish that have brought prices down 
me much as 15¢ per pound on some varieties 
Sivertson’s will ship direct t y from the 


heries by fast express, free! {-the-water 
gy u. ake Superior Bluefin Herring; zer 
en 1, just as they come from the wa 
pproximately 125 to 1° ten to twelve 
he es per carton ver 1 er ge 
pected tah bas. onke 


$7.00 F.O. B. DULUTH 
50 Lhs. of fish, shipping weight 
632 per Weather Seal Carton and dry ice 
Write for folder listing greatly reduced prices 
on over 20 varieties of Lake and Ocean Fish 


FISHERMEN'S SPECIAL 
f 10% Rockfish (Red 
Snapper, Ure) 

Dressed & Headless 
10% Flounders (Soles) 
Dressed & Headless 
102 Ocean Pike (Whit. 
ing) Pan Ready, 


50 
Lbs. 
Net 


Only 
($10.55 





Scaled, Dressed & oa 
of Herdtens Send 
| 102 Bluefin Herring Check or 
Fish (Pan Fries) Scated, Money 
Dressed & Headless Order 
| 10+ Pike (Jackfish) J 
\ Dressed & Headiess 


SIVERTSON BROS. FISHERIES 


370 Lake Avenue South Duluth 2, Minnesota 
Licensed & Bonded Wholesale Fishery 
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suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard-of-Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the wonderful, pallia- 
tive relief many people have 
reported after using our simple 
home treatment. NOTHING 
TO WEAR. Many past 70 re- 
ported such relief in hearing 
and ear noises. SEND NOW 
FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. 3HR2 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


If you 











“Make your dollar buy more 
wear 









LABEL! 


WRITE FOR THIS 
HELPFUL FREE BOOKLET — 
_ “Your an 


RED WING 


161 MAIN STREET «+ 


RED WING, MINN 


MADE TO WEAR... EVERYWHERE! 





RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


UR CATTLE 
Kaltl Kaller AUTO ay 


a < ee et ~ gn’ 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 


Shipment, Dehorning 
Beliows Like a Bull — Cattle 


with 
tHE NEW 






eeene Qute aly, Crreate 
tock 
1 ha ’ ! 4 b 
ta ‘ 1) if ‘ 
' t i) Complete with 
! ate Steering Post 
Cire n ' ! Control Lever 
" “ : : SPECIAL INTRO 
¥.. gf Ay «A , DUCTORY OFFER 
MO. «COD Mer hack s 95 Post 
not sati<fied Dealer tt 10 paid 


nvite ($2 below reg, list) 
Kattie Katier Div., 1907 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr. 








Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 





Your re WA will LOVE it! 
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It's here. Latest TRACTALL HIT for your boy ower shovel, loader, 
grader, transporter all in one! Works in loose ‘on ind, gravel, grass 
leaves or snow. Imagine the thrill your youngster will get irrounded by 
levers, ready for all kinds of 
pia NOK Iiydra-like me 
& chanik power lift easily 
v raises loaded scoop. (Patents 

pending) 










Inland Mfg. Corp., 164 Ellicott St., Dept. HD-1, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Send for FREE Literature 


The amazing Chain-Drive Tractall Pow 
er Shovel Tractor is sold ONLY direct 
from factory. It i n ideal gift for 
children up to age 12. Write for FREI 
literature and five-day trial offer today 











Why Cows Leave Home 


A few cows live to 10 years of age but most of them are 


sent to the butcher when much younger. 


UST think, the average life of a dairy 
cow is only six years. She is just get- 
ting a good start in life when, for one 


another, off to the butcher she 
inventory of your cows on 


reason ol 
If you take 
you may be surprised to learn 


Loes 
the home farm 
how young they are, on the average 

Because the milk produced during the first 
only the ex- 
freshening, 
the profit from your cow doesn't start until 
she drops her third calf. If you sell her when 
she is six of even, you leave only two ot 
three years to reap a profit. Doesn't it sound 
silly to sell off the old cows at the ripe old 
take their 
profits in 


lactations normally pays 


raising her to her first 


two 
pense of 


age of six and raise babies to 
places, with four 


between ? 


years of no 


There are a few practices that you, 
young dairyman, can follow to change 
herd to a mature, profitable herd. 
a goal of 10 years as your average 
will have six years on the pay 


sound 
as Aa 
this baby 
Let's set 
aye so you 
side of the ledger 


Strength is inherited... 

To enable you to reach your goal of 10 
average age, you will have to 
start out with a heifer or cow with the in- 
herited ability to live. Yes, strength is in- 
herited; a deep, wide heart girth which forms 
a large space for the vital organs of life; a 
large, strong heart; and two large lungs. In 
judging, we -call it a strong constitution or 
strong heart girth. Because 400 quarts of 
blood must be pumped through the udder to 
produce one pound of milk, a cow's heart 
must pump millions of gallons of blood dur- 
ing her short span of life 

Yes, a strong girth is important for 
continued strength but you will find that a 
strong, straight topline; straight, strong legs; 
a large feed and a large, well at- 
tached udder are just as important. Un- 
doubtedly, you have noticed that the cows 


years as an 


heart 


capacity; 





BARNEY FARMLAN 


“Since I broke your tray, I thought I better find 


a way to carry refreshments in to the guests.” 
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which leave the herd first are the ones with 
poorly attached, pendulous udders that are 
being injured daily. These injuries pave the 
way for bacterial action. Bacteria, ever pres- 
ent in the udder, await injury to give them 
their opening to kick up a good, rough case 
of mastitis. 


Feed her well... 
have the makings of a 
that might stand 


Your heifer may 
large, strong, healthy cow 
in your future herd for 12-15 years but, if 
you don't feed her well from the beginning, 
she will not develop properly but will re- 
main an undersized weakling. If you feed 
her good quality roughage, raised on fertile 
soil, she will receive the food nutrients and 
minerals essential to proper growth of muscle 
and bone tissue. F 

Use good judgment in feeding grain. Re- 
member that the composition and amount of 
the grain ration fed should depend upon (1) 
quality of roughage, (2) amount of milk pro- 
duced, (3) size of animal, and (4) the condi- 
tion or flesh of the animal. You can overfeed 
as well as underfeed. Both practices can hurt 
your heifer. 

It often will be a question of whether or 
not to feed minerals and trace minerals. Since 
soil conditions vary greatly from region to 
region, follow the advice of your vo-ag teach- 
er and your county agent. 
should be cén- 
times. Keep \in 


fresh water 
herd at all 


A supply of 
venient to your 
mind that proper digestion requires large 
quantities of water. Your will drink 
about three pounds of water for every pound 
of milk produced. Therefore, a cow producing 
40 pounds of milk per day requires 120 
pounds, or 15 gallons, of water. Your cow 
may suffer from lack of good water as quick- 
ly as she will from lack of good feed. 

You probably have heard 
many times: “That cow produced 


cows 


this complaint 
150 Ibs. fat 


last year, but look at her now. She has mas- 
titis so badly we will have to sell her to the 
butcher.” If your cow is large enough and 
strong enough so that no part of her has to 
overwork to produce 450 lbs. fat, she normally 
will be able to ward off mastitis germs. A 
poorly constructed udder is going to break 
down, invite injury and mastitis. 

For years, emphasis has been placed on 
clean barns and equipment, but not enough 
has been said about a dry, well-bedded stall. 
By keeping your stalls dry and comfortable, 
you will have won your first round against 
mastitis. If the cow’s udder should come in 
contact with cold, damp concrete, the chilling 
that takes place in the udder tissue encour- 
ages bacteria to multiply. Is it any wonder 
that you are not able to keep mastitis in 
check in damp, wet barns? 

Barn lime will help absorb moisture and 
kill infectious bacteria, so apply daily in 
bedding. A ventilating fan in your barn will 
also help to keep the barn dry and will fur- 
nish a constant supply of fresh air. 

You have heard the expression, “Keep a 
hermit herd and you will help keep out unin- 
vited guests—-abortion diseases and others.” 
Traffic in dairy cattle has ruined many a 
herd. Don't forget to check the health records 
of an animal—and the herd of origin—before 
buying a stranger. 


Don't breed too early ... 


When to breed heifers was once determined 
largely according to age. Now it is being de- 
termined according to size and weight as well 
as age. 

The following figures may be used as a 
guide in determining whether a heifer is large 
enough to breed. The weights and heart girth 
measurements are considered minimum, 

Wait until your heifer is large enough and 
strong enough to give birth to a calf every 
12 months, and keep her producing milk until 
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More Milk... 
Better Calves 
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| THOSE ARE SLUGGISH COWS, ED. . 


\. A BAD BUY FOR YOUR HERD _ 
~~ —_—_ ; 4 - 

NV \ kent nloord/ (VE LEARNED 

VAR NY, TRICK TO MAKE 

POOR COWS MILK 

WELL... AND RAISE 
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‘ PD NEVER BELIEVE 
THOSE ARE THE SAME SAM, COWS ARE 
COWS YOU BOUGHT. LIKE PEOPLE... 
\. WHAT'S YOUR SECRET? / GO SLUGGISH ON 
_—~ TOO HIGH FEEDING, 
| SIMPLY USE KOM*KARE 
TO BUILD UP DIGESTION 
FOR GREATER YIELD 











SURE DO! LOTS OF IT. Y 
MY CUSTOMERS SAy ITS 
KOW KARE ? DRUGS, MINERALS AND 
Pz VITAMINS ARE GREAT FOR 
FRESHENING COWS AND 
COWS ON 















—o Get this proven feed- 
supplement at your 
farm-supply store. It 
really pays off. 

FREE COW BOOK 
Send for 24-page illustrated 


treatise: “Care and Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle.” 
Dairy Association 
Co., inc. 
Lyndonville |. 





BUY U.S. 








300 Gallon 
Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler 
on Normen 
Stevenson 
Farm, lowe 
City, lowe 





Whether it’s bucket milking or pipeline milking, 
@ Mojonnier Bulk Cooler in the milkhouse spells 
less labor, rapid cooling and high quality milk. 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers are the last word in quality 
construction. For example, outside shells are stoin- 
less steel for easy cleaning, long life and 
appecrance. Made in ten sizes beginning with 60 
gallons. Bulletin 240 “The Bulk Cooling Story” 
sent free on request. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. Dept. 1, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
MOJONNIER BULK MILK SYSTEM 











she is 10 years old. Too many heif- 
ers are bred when they are little 
larger than goats and are expected 
to give birth to a calf, produce 
milk, and continue to grow large 
enough to be considered a cow. It 
just isn’t in the books to expect 
midget cows to produce and last for 
many years. 


Weight Heart Girth 
Breed Pounds Inches 
Ayrshires 650 61 
Brown Swiss 750 64 
Guernseys 550 57 
Holsteins 750 64 
Jerseys 500 55 


Cow is still an animal .. . 


Yes, a cow is an animal not a 
machine and you should consider her 
such. When you start pouring 
high protein feed into her, with no 
consideration for her capacity to 
consume and use it, then you will 
be in trouble. An overworked cow 
soon her strength and your 
uninvited guests will take over 

Your cow may have the inherited 
ability to produce 700 Ibs. fat but 
lack the inherited strength of body 


as 


k ses 


and udder to go along with it. As 
a result, she puts everything into 
the milk pail and ends up a rack 


of bones. She won't last many years 
unless she has the inherited ability 
to maintain her body strength. 

Your ideal cow should have the 
inherited ability to remain healthy 
and strong, plus the ability to 
produce. 

Give your cow a vacation. After 
milking for 10 months, producing 
12,000 Ibs. milk (which is about six 
times her weight), she certainly 
should be entitled to two months off 
each year. 

Even during her two months’ Va- 


cation she is putting the finishing 





touches on a 90-pound baby calf. 
By all means don't quit feeding her 
just because she has stopped milk- 
ing. She needs a well-balanced ra- 
tion to help nourish the unborn calf 
and rebuild her own flesh and re- 
serve strength before starting an- 
other lactation. 


Conclusion ... 


One of your most important tasks 


in the dairy business will be to 
increase the length of life in your 
cows from six to 10 years. There 


are a few farmers who have reached 
this goal so it is not an impossibility. 

A farmer in Green County, Wis- 
consin, developed a herd of Holstein 


cows with an average age of over 
12 years. This farmer stated that 
he made more money keeping the 
old cows in production longer and 
selling his heifers as foundation 
stock. He also insisted that these 
heifers all be tested when they 
freshened so he could prove his 
bull’s transmitting ability. In this 


way he could check on the inherited 
ability of his future herd. 

Start with a heifer with inherited 
strength, feed her well, keep her 
healthy, breed her at the right time, 
give her annual vacations with pay, 
and your future herd will attain the 
goal you seek. THE END 


Young Dairymen and 
Leaders 


to judge the four 
y cows appearing on 
Page 76. Save your placings, 
then when all five classes have 
appeared, send your placings 
in with the rest of your FFA 
and 4-H entries. 


Be sure 
Guernsey 








BOOK REVIEW 





Repairing and 
Constructing Farm 
Buildings 
By J. C. Wooley—261 pages— 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Price $4.50. 


With the aid of this practical 
book, any farmer can learn how to 
construct and repair his own build- 
ings. Mr Wooley describes in clear, 
nontechnical language all the im- 
portant details constructing and 
repairing the various types of build- 


ot 


ings to be found on the average 
dairy farm. 

The first part of the book tells 
how to repair all sections of farm 
buildings—foundations, walls, floors, 
frames, windows, doors, and the 


roof. There are also chapters on in- 
sulation, ventilation, and the repair 
of silos. The book emphasizes the 
“how” in making repairs and the 
importance of doing the work before 
the need for repairs gets out of 
hand 


Section two gives step-by-step in- 
structions on the construction of 
new buildings from the staking 
of the building, digging the 
ment, mixing and pouring concrete, 
erecting the framework, to putting 
on the roof 

A chapter is included on the mak- 
ing of yard fences, gates, and cattle 


out 
base- 


guards. Information is given on con- 
struction that will reduce repair 
needs later on 

The desirability of using home 


sawed lumber for framing is stressed 
in order to keep down the cost of 
construction, 


Mr. Wooley has organized his ma- 
terial from the point of view of the 
actual steps involved in building re- 
pair and construction. His approach 
is simple and practical, well illus- 
trated and easy to follow. 

You my purchase this book from 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., or through the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Book Department, Fort Atkin- 


son, Wisconsin. 


Pig's Ear for Music 


Even pigs have an ear for music 
A pair of them, in an experiment at 
time, were placed in a room 
with a phonograph playing the Bran 
denburg Concerto No. 3. They un- 
curled their tails and walked round 
end round, waving them in fairly 
good time to the music. But when 
“The Music Goes Round and Round” 
was played, the pigs curled up their 
tails and walked out 


These pigs not only uncurled and 


waved their tails at good musical 
rhythm, they also breathed time to 
the music. Their breathing seemed 
to grow progressively shallower and 


shallower 

rhis experiment and others of like 
nature that there is a sound 
basis for the musical appreciation of 


show 


the pig. His ear appears more dis- 
criminative of tones than a dog's 
One reason for this discrimination 


in the meaning of tones is probably 
the fact that the pig’s ear possesses 


one of the longest known cochlea 
The cochlea is an inner organ of 
hearing, shaped somewhat like a 


small spiral shell. The pig’s cochlea 
is a perfect spiral and has one more 
turn than the human — Our 


Dumb Animals, 


ear, 














KEEP ON PITCHING IT? 


FREE! Write today for the Starline 
Book of Proven Barn Cleaner Plans. 


sTAEINE| 
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STARLINE INC., DEPT, 748 
HARVARD, ILLINOIS 














CORONA 


OINTMENT 
FINER FOR UODER-TEA 


than Coronas Lanclin-rich bese and 
odorless antiaeptee, for 
masenge end ai! ainor healing needs. 
Many home uses, toe! Marvelour 
for dry. « 
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maid. (het Mastitie 
Centret Program and 
Trial Sample 10c. 
Write’* CORONA” 
Bex 1461, Kenton, 0, 
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Let cattle go to hay instead of carting it to 
‘ them! One large Ohio farm fed out 70 tons 
from @ Martin Self-Feed Haymaker at less 
than $17 labor cost Investigate this new, 
modern method of curing and handling 
chopped hay — boosting feeding value! 


CORN SILAGE 


tease milk and beef production —re 
with top-quality silage 
de the Martin way! Tight walls imper 
retain iuices. No dry 









sture 


Strongest, most rugged silo 
it—requires minimum upkeep. Many 
er features! 


6313 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE FOLDERS! 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


905 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Obie 
} CRIB OR BIN 
[} ARCH BUILDING 


Send free folders checked 
C) $10 [) HAYMAKER 


So 


Street or R.F.0 


Town : State 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Mae C 


WA. —— wi Lina) 
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Signe of the times 


Registered Holsteins mean progress for you 


Every day you see more of these signs. . . telling the world that still more forward-looking 
dairymen have established their herds of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 

To these dairymen, registered Holsteins mean: 

High milk production at low cost per pound produced. 

Added income from sales of breeding stock. 

Better farming from the profits that come with Holstein peak efficiency. 

But, in addition to better living for these dairymen and their families, new registered 
Holstein herds benefit your whole community. Wherever registered Holstein herds are kept, 
young dairymen nearby are inspired to improve their own herds, increase their own pro- 
duction and raise their living standards. This means better farms and better farms mean 
better communities. 

Even in cities far away, the influence of new Holstein herds is felt in a more plentiful, 
higher quality milk supply. 

Watch for these signs in your community. More registered Holsteins mean progress 
for you and for all America! 


(Ce 
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a p=) HOLSTEINS... 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE DAIRY BREED 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 
wanted"’ and ‘positions wanted’' advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind 
advertisements must be signed: ‘‘BOX +, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
count as & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 








Wisconsin. 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 

HOLSTEIN calves — Wisconsin's finest! Well HORN weights, 80c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
started. Vaccinated for shipping fever. Fully sizes %& Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
tested. Any quantity shipped anywhere. Save markers $4.75 postpaid. includes set of num- 
— Check our prices first MIDWEST DAIRY bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
CATTLE FARM, Watertown, Wisconsin. carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
WISCONSIN biue ribbon high-production Hol- veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
stein heifers. Vaccinated against shipping dies; in fact, everything for the stockman 
fever Bangs and TB tested Production Write for free catalog BREEDERS SUPPLY 
records Health sheets Dealerships open! CO., Council Blutts, Iowa 18-* 
WALTER LEHMANN, Watertown, Wisconsin. GORDON'S Mastitis Remedy safe. sure and eco- 
FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and nomical. No fussing with syringes. Just instill 
Guernsey heifers Can furnish springer cows the contents of the tube Very effective.” 
Dairymen say Money refunded it not sat- 


and heifers. Write or phone C. A. PAULSON 
AND SON, Neillseville, Wisconin. 12-* 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers. 50 years same loca- 
tion. JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Ul - 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigrees and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin 5-* 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 


tubes $3.00. W. G. IN- 
York 2-spl 


isfled By mai 3 
NERST, Cortiand, New 


FARMS FOR SALE 


DOUGLAS County, Wisconsin 


improved farm lands for sale. If you are look- 








improved and un- 














for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- ing for good land for farming at a low price 
stein cows and first calf heifers, tresh and close come to Douglas County Wisconsin Fertile 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang’s teat soil favorable climate, close markets at Su- 
ed. In carload or truckload lots KENYON perior and Duluth, low land prices to the am 
BROTHERS ©CO., Elgin, Ulinois. Phone Elgin bitious farmer interested in grassiand farming 
1818 1-° and milk production, or in raising beef cattle 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- sheep and poultry or in truck gardening. Lake 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing Superior assures cool summers, moderate win- 
cows and first calf heifers We ship on orders, ters and reduces frost period minimizes 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414 droughts and excessive rainfall (iood achools 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 5.* excellent highways, fine outdoor recreational 
GUARANTEED Registered Wisconsin dairy opportunities County owned and privately 
calves; Holsteins Cluernseys Brown Swiss owned improved and unimproved tracts avail 
available in any quantity Healthy, typy and able Write for information and circular 
ready ship. No milk required. T.B. and MANLY SHARP, County Agent, Court House 
Bang’s tested. Vaccinated against shipping fe- Superior, Wisconsin 2-* 
ver. Write for free folder. Visit us. Call us, 260 ACRE (tirade A dairy farm, best alfalfa 
J. M. MeFARLAND & SONS, Watertown 5, type soil, hard road, near town, modern 32 
Wisconsin 24 cow barn, hay dryer large mow bulk cold 
HOLSTEIN «pringer cows and heifers Also wall tank; dry cow barn. 8 room house 
yearlings From our herd or shipped direct baths, oil heat; tenant house, $52,500.00. 100 
from Wisconsin MALABAR FARM Box acre, Virginia Grade A dairy farm, very best 
2135. Wichita Falls, Texas 1-* alfalfa type soil and location, 18 cow barn 
REGISTERED Holstein Bulls Service age and silo, tenant house, 33 cows, 22 head young 
younger from proven sires and high producing stock, feed, some equipment, $39,500.00. Other 
dams For pictures and information write dairy and livestock farms P M BROWN. 
YARNELL'S MILK FARM, Route 1, Cilum- ING, Realtor, J. H. Mitt Associate, Cul 
bus, Indiana 21-* peper, Virginia 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We FARMS tor sale in the ‘Sunny Sout Perma- 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this nent year round res are being rapidly de 


veloped in South Carolina and 





fall Cows of all breeds. Let us know your land suitable 
needs We can supply them BOTTEMA for permanent pastures is still cheap in pro- 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* portion to production You can let the cat 
MILKING, springing cows and heifers, many calf- tle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
hood vaccinated; artificially bred; shipping fe- labor for harvesting and feeding Mild cli 
ver vaccinated; TB-Bang’s tested; COD ship- mate, rainfall average 45 inches If you are 
ments by truck Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S interested in good farm lands of this type 
DAIRYLAND ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wis- see or contact BRADHAM REALTY COM- 
consin. Telephone 3700 6-* PANY, Realtors, P. O. Box 430, Sumter 
FARMERS attention Holstein and Guernsey South Carolina Phone 48 We specialize in 
heifers, 300 pounds and up, also springing farm lands, small and large tracts 2-3 
heifers. We have on hand at most times 200 to 214 ACRE (Cirade A dairy farm in Alabama, 
300 head to pick from Come here and save One mile of highway frontage 2 complete 
time and expense. LINK BROTHERS, INC., sets of buildings, all fenced, sowed and fer 
Minong, Wisconsin. 19-° tilized Modern dwelling with lights, water 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey bath and phone $20,000.00 $10,000.00 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and cas! balance terms CHARLES R. LUCY, 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, Route 3, Blackstone, Virginia 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-° 700 ACRE dairy farm located in coastal South 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, Carolina, fully mechanized. 100 head Guernsey 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* Holstein, Brown Swiss cattle Excellent eli- 
HOLSTEINS and CGuernseys—Large selection of mate. year round grazing. New fences, drained 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. Terms. BOX 54, care Hoard'« Dairyman. Fort 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE Atkinson, Wisconsin 
& SON, ‘‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’ Elgin, HEAVY «oi nearly level 200 acre farm On 
lilinois (Hote accommodations), Established State Highway. Dandy largely new buildings 
1918. Also good selection at Claremore, Okla., including nearly modern 6 room home; 70 ft 
Branch—Phone: Claremore 116 15-* gothic roofed bart 39 ft. concrete stave silo; 
REGISTERED —Civernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 30 ft. poultry house; 40 ft. machine shed; 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-° grade A_ milkhouse; creek-watered pasture 
Close several good fishing lakes. Only $62.50 
per acre! Terms! BAKER ZZ-25. St. Croix 
LIVESTOCK WANTED Falls, Wisconsit 





OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- 




















WANTED—-Want to buy a herd of Holsteins mette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated cata- 
either grade or registered with good records, log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- 
about 15 or 20 adult cows. Would like to vallis egon 2-* 
purchase on a time plan, small down pay- STROUT Farm Catalog. Farms, homes. busi- 
ment and pay each month until paid for. Con- nesses, ete 3446 argains described 31 
tract t be for 3 years Would pay 5% in- states World's largest 53 years service 
terest mn unpaid balance each month. Can STROUT REALTY 7-T South Dearborn St 
give good credit references. Contact, DEAN Chicago 3, Hlinois \ 1-2 
LLOYD, Springfield, Idaho. 

FARM EQUIPMENT 
CATTLE MARKERS 
COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 





steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, IN( Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-° 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck Write tor tolder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting 

16-* 





ton, Indiana. NEW Retter-Barns Books. Best ways to build, 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- 

FEED BAGS close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN., Dept 

3, Fairfield, lowa 1-24 





wholesale prices! Free 116- 


TRACTOR parts at 











WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burlap feed bags Write for our quotations. page tractor parts Blue Book. Lists thousands 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP (COM. of parts for most makes of models of tractors 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio }.° ind implements. Special savings on accessories 
farm equipment, tools All merchandise brand 
~ new Fully guaranteed Fary Store with 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES complete stocks in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
For tree catalog send posteard to TRACTOR 
ARTIFICIAL insemination Automatic breeding SUPPLY COMPANY 2686 North Halsted, 
gun. Requires no technical training. Uncondi- Chicago 14 Limited quantity available. Write 
tionally guaranteed Illustrated bulletin free today! 2.4 
on request BREEDERS EQUIPMENT Co., WIRE Winder—Avoid barbed wire entangle- 
Flourtown. Pennsylvania 20-* ments se )6©@ «€6Utractor) powered wire winder 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most Low cost-—-tree literature. MIDWEST WIRE, 
complete line. Write for free catalog Dept. 22, South St. Paul, Minnesota 2-° 


NASCO 
1.* 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin PAPEC forage harvester with enginé, row crop, 
TESTING—Milk tests via mail—production rec- hay attachments. Used two seasons. Good as 

ords Case, small bottles furnished. FINAN new. Cost $2500 will sell for $1500 wM 

LABORATORY, Danville, Ohio. 23-4 0. GILREATH, Box 106 Pine Knot, Ky 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


HELP WANTED 








GIGANTIC Government surplus sale. 70% sav- 








ings Engines power plants compressors, 
pumps, chain saws, weed sprayers, binoculars, 
tools Large illustrated catalog free. SUR- 
PLUS CENTER, 818 0 St Lincoln, Ne 
braska 1-2 
CANVAS. Extra heavy duty mildew and water 
proof Al sizes f canvas wagon unloadera, 
Write for prices FROBERG DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, Valparaiso, Indiana 1-3 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
CROWN Barn Cleaner Owners: Genuine repair 
parts for your cleaner now obtainable exclu- 
sively from I ler Order trom your Louden 
dealer or send lescriptior and number of 
needed part to LOUDEN, Fairfield, Iowa 22-* 





HAY AND BEDDING 





FOR Sale-—-Alfalfa, clover and other grades hay, 
inspection allowed ART CALLARI HAY 
COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 24.* 


HAY—All kinds. Carloads only, Ask for our de- 
livered prices HARRY GATES, Jackson, 
Michigan 2-4 


POSITIONS WANTED 


work, Prefer dairy farm, 
ROCHELEAL Herbster, 








ELDERLY man wants 
Life experience Al 
Wisconsin. 

POSITION as farm manager desired in West or 

South Any type of livestock. Tobacco pro- 

duction experience. B. 8. in Agriculture 

Teaching experience. Some pro 


will 


some 


graduate work 


fessional farm management experience 
tackle any management job. 30 years. married, 
four small children References BOX 57, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

WORKING manager, agricultural college gradu- 
ate, 42, progressive Experienced all phases 
herd and farm management References. BOX 
58. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 

POSITION as working farm and herd manager, 
by married man 44 years old, with, sen 21 
years and daughter 16 years Lifetime ex- 


perience in feeding. testing and showing pure- 


bred cattle and hogs Agricultural aod Gra- 
ham school graduate Only firet class proposi- 
tion considered where ner i interested in 
developing top herd and farm Available April 
1 1953 Hest references BOX 55 care 


Dairyman, Fort Atkineon, Wisconsin, 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED test cow milker for outstanding 


Hoard's 














Illinois Holstein herd. BOX 45, care Hoard’s 
Dairymar Fort Atkinsor Wisconsir »4.° 
MARRIED man tor large dairy tarm located in 
Detroit area Must be thoroughly experienced 
with feeding and general care of dairy cattle 
to take charge of modern dairy barn milking 
sixty registered ’ Kacellent§ working 
cm litions nlary and hor ith paid vaca 
tions Modern two-bedr m } ¢ Write full 
details t BOX 44 ar Hoar Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsi 24.° 
WANTED. Working fan manager married 
amall fat y for n high ranking Holstein 
herd. Herd of twenty-five cow t milking age 
with ab t same rt ber . 2 nger animals 
and bulls Herd certified and accredited 
Classified and production tested in DHLLA 
and H.IR Latest average 4922 fat Farm 
of 129 acres high fertility and tractor opera- 
tion. Complete line of farm machinery, includ- 
ing field baler, combine inl fleld harvester 
Farm ocated in Allegheny County (iood 
community and churches. Posit open March 
1 1953 In reply, please give full personal 
informatior education ‘ " yinent history 
and references ALBERT i CRAG 1518 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22. Penn- 
sylvania 1-2 
DAIRYMAN wanted ¢ perate a modern dairy 
farm, milking an ge 35 cow experienced 
in modern farm equipment i se furnished 
Year-round work. References requested Write 
DITZLER BROTHERS. County Line Farm 
Pine Cirove Pennsylvania 2 
WANTED © Experienced single man Cieneral 
farm work help milk Past service age 
$170.06 board and room ne fed Bonus, 
MT. RIG HOLSTEIN FARM. Route Kima, 
Washington 1-2 
MALE — Single Experienced in farm milk and 
egg salesroom, milk pasteurizing and bottling. 
Modern work conditions, ¢ i board and room 
Give qualifications, age, salary expected, Write 
G J (APP care Larr Researc! Farm, 
20521--10'% Mile Road, Detroit 19, Michi- 
gan 1-2 
WANTED.—A manager tor a Wisconsin dairy 
farr The tarr mprises 4 act of level 
land, and it is devoted largely to the growing 
of hay and pasture I erd Holet and 
consists e § king ” ancl soar equal 
number { young stock For mor letails 
write to F J ARNOLD 248 Knapp Street, 
Ames, lowa 
COUPLE Wanted Ages 30 t 5 W ife duties 
ordinary « king and ‘ rk t lern 
home Husband's dutie working in milk and 
ice cream plant I ‘ n om lert spartment 
Permanent Write, giving f partie urs and 
if possible, snapshot 7 tures. BOX 351 West 
Paim Heaci Florida 2-epl 
WANTED —Singt f ar t family 
on ail ure f t laity and general farm- 
ing Exce t rtunity in I ‘ Write 
BOX 59. « if lairyma Vor At. 
kineot “Ww ' 2-2 
SINGLE lairy try. general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement hxcelle working and 
living condit " Steady ear-r i work 
BOX are Hoard Dairyma Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 14.° 
WANTED Mareh 1 Married ‘ perate 
120 acres | ry tary Salary r percentage 
Btate fully terme y want and your responal- 
bility Cilve age far y and reference Hox 
6 care Iloards« Ilbairy : Fur Atk n, 


W ieconsin 





WANTED—Good married man for twice-a-cday 
milking and regular barn responsibilities 
Good opportunity for permanent advancement 
Nice quarters for family. Good schools 
able if children are old enough. Cuernseys 
Rastern Pennsylvania. LERSIDE FARM, Lum 


avail 


berville, Pennsylvania 1.4 

WANTED—VYoung married man for dairy and 
general farm work lf capable may take 
charge of Guernsey herd Farm in Kane 
County Ulineis. Give references and qualifica 
tions first letter HOX 52, care HMoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm 


Pay for overtime. Room and board 
Opportunities for dependable men 
information WALKER GORDON 


Giood wages 
reasonable 
Write tor 


LABORATORY COMPANY. Plainsboro, New 
* Jersey 24-spl 
MARRIED man. Large Holstein farm. Milking 
and field work Must take charge in absence 
of manager House with conveniences fur 
nished Starting salary 175 plue extras 
Pennsylvania. BOX 5S¢é care Hoard’s Dairy 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
WANTEO.Working herdsman to take responsi 
bility of Holstein herd and barn, aleo farm 
hand for general farming in northern Ulinois 
By March 15th Must be married Modern 
houses furnished No objection to children 
BOX 55, care Hoard Dairyman, Fort Atkin 


eon, Wisconsin 





TENANT WANTED 


WANTED Tenant 





50-50 share basis, 300 acre 








dairy farm, Walworth Oounty Wisconsin 
Modern home, large modern dairy barn, am 
ple other buildings Capable of handling 
70 milk cows March let possession State 
full details. BOX 61, care Uoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN with following among feed or im 
plement dealers, or farmers, to sell nationally 
advertised 32% liquid nitrogen  fertiliger. 
Every dealer of farmer a prospect, Oppor- 
tunity for large and immediate earnings in 
protected territory Write immediately to 
Dept. HD t 8. CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


OORP., P.O, Box 212, Columbus 9, Ohio. 2-3 





AGENTS WANTED 





AT LAST! Something new and sensational in 
everyday cards, 21 tor §1 Make extra money 
fast! Show satin, velour, metallic cards (iet 


heeorTtments acented 


kiddie books. Im 


orders easy Hig line $1 


stationery, personal matches 








printe free Tiree §1 boxes on approval 
PURO OO 2801 Locust, Dept 392-A, St 
Louis 3, Missouri 1-2 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
GENUINE ‘‘tiro-Coated” seed at money saving 
prices Gro-Coated the greatest name in 
seeds The tested, recleaned guaranteed seed 
that gives extra assurance of better stands 
and bigger yields Hardy Alfalfa §17.70 
bushel Girimm €18.90 Sweet Clover §6 90 
Red Clover §21.90 Mo 0-205 Oates $4.95 
Other certified Oates $1.85. Hybred Corn $4.75 
Have scores of grasses and mixed seedings 
Ladino, Birdefoot Trefoll, Barley, Speltz, Fod 
der crops ete i150 grades and varietic 
American Field Seed Company (formerly Chi 
cago) now merged with Berry (iet our big 
free consolidated catalog. Samples and lowest 
direct prices Demand genuine Cro-COoated 
seed for extra crop insurance Write only to 
BERRY SEED OOMPANY, Box 455, Clarinda 
Iowa a 
MORE milk and beef per acre trom new hy 
brid creeping Rhizoma alfalfa; improved pas 





ture and hay grasses; James hulless oata di 
rect from SAM BORER & SONS, tox 751 W 


Rapid City, So. Dakota. Free catalog 1-4 
ALFALFA seed—Dry land produced Kansas 
Common. The cold-resistant, extra heavy hay 
producing etrain now at lowest reduced price 


Free samples. ALFALFA SEED MARKETING 
SERVICK, Box 655 T, Salina, Kansas 1 
MONTANA Altaifas and Clovers are the hardi- 





est grown seeds in the U. B&B "lant Montana 
seed this year at the lowest prices in years 
Write tor advanced price list MONTANA 
BEELD COMPANY, Bozeman, Montana 1-2 
ALFALFA and Cloved Seed—Much lower priced 
than last year Ranger, Grimm, Ladek and 
Hacdistan alfalfa~—prices start at $18 bushel 
Reet $5.40 bu up Ladino clover 
es i Trefoil 866. Ne 1 Bromus 
2e ow Feacue 24¢ Most seeds Ara 
ear Write for complete Wet and tree 
samples Satisfaction guaranteed Farmer 
ager wanted. GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIA- 
TION, Fargo, North Dakota. 500 Cooperating 
Growers 2-2 





FILM SERVICE 





ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 
your roll or negative (Trial Offer), 16-50« 
Quick service. Money-back guarantee WIL. 
LARD STUDIOS Box 43535T, Cleveland 
Ohi 4.* 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


guY ick ith money-back g Lead 
ing breeds and ¢ Free catalog and d 
GREAT PLAINS CHICKS, Box 2205 


Effingham, Iilinois 1-2 





srantee! 
rosees 





For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Page 99 
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“Purebred Guernsey cows have always been very profitable for us"’, say Walter 
Jones and son, Harlan, co-owners of Royal Acres Farm, Ridgefield, Washington. 












Steady income, secure future — There's real independence for men who 


own a herd of registered Guernseys. Walter and Harlan Jones point 






to last year's income of $15,397 over feed costs. This represents milk 









sales from only 33 head. Within a year or two, they plan to milk 50 





to 60 purebred Guernsey Cows at Royal Acres Farm. 

















_ Greater profits 


feeding less grain and more good grass and ensilage. The Jones’ 


will be made each year. This father-son team is gradually 








nave found CG;uernseys most efhicient producers of premium 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk on a ration based on home grown 

















roughages 





Read the complete story of the start and develop- 





soon to be 





ment of the profitable Jones’ herd 





published in The Guernsey Breeders’ Journal! 












1 success with GUERNSEYS 


Leading breeders give facts about 
their own Guernsey profits. 











2 28-PAGE GUERNSEY BOOKLET 


Valuable information about 
America's fastest-growing breed. 













3 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


Listing breeders with founda- 
tion stock for sale. 








CLIP! FILL OUT! MAIL TODAY! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


3021 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send FREE information listed above to 








OE. ds gecoee os bkeOOSS0D0 6506806 ebsbeSebes abn bekbnebseneeeeees se@e0 








Address 





State 





Town 











California scientists report that the 
black hair on sheep and cattle 
turns gray when animals are fed 
crops grown on soil containing an 
excess of element molybdenum. 


by Harold Goss 


CATTLE disease, character- 
A ized by intense diarrhea, loss 

of flesh, and a curious change 
in coat color, has for more than 80 
years been occasionally reported by 
ranchers on the southwest edge of 
the San Joaquin Valley in California. 

Although the disorder was 
thought to be by feed, the real 
cause was not suspected until 1943. 
At that time a group of British re- 
search workers showed that a condi- 
tion existing on some of the farms 
in Sommerset, causing symptoms in 
cattle identical with those described 
here, was due to an excess of the 
element molybdenum in the soil. 

The condition in England was 
known locally as “teartness”. It was 
shown that the pasture grasses and 
legumes picked up traces of molyb- 
denum from the soil and concen- 
trated it severalfold in the plants. 
This unusual occurrence, although 
the element was present in only a 
few parts per million, was proved to 
be the cause of the scouring of the 
cattle and the loss of hair-coat 
color. 

When analyses were made of the 
pasture plants in the affected area 
in California, it was found that 
here, too, excess molybdenum was 
present. Since that time, a survey 
has been conducted to determine the 
extent of the areas affected. Analy- 
ses have shown no less than 10 
counties to have regions where ex- 
cess molybdenum is found in the 
pasture plants. 

Traces of molybdenum can be 
found in most plant materials, but 
the quantities are usually one or 
two parts per million or less. In 
these affected acres, the quantities 
found ranged from 10 p.p.m. up to 
nearly 200 p.p.m., but considerable 
trouble was reported where the con- 
centration ranged from 15 to 60 
parts per million. One small area 
east of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains produced legumes with a con- 
centration of molybdenum of over 
500 parts per million. 

The English workers referred to 
above knew that copper deficiency in 
cattle produced symptoms resem- 
bling those of excess molybdenum. 
They fed small amounts of copper 
sulfate to the affected cattle, where- 
upon the scouring ceased and in 
time the normal coat color was re- 
stored. This treatment has proved 
very effective in California in the 
high molybdenum areas. By dosing 
cattle with as little as one gram 
copper sulfate per head per day, it 
has been possible to continue graz- 
ing them on toxic pastures with no 
ill effect. 

A curious fact had been known 
for some time, that horses were not 
affected in the “teart” pastures. No 
reports were made that sheep were 
susceptible. This seemed very odd 
to us, and so an experiment was 
carried out at this station to study 
the effect upon sheep of a hay ra- 
The author is professor of animal hus- 


bandry at the University of California, 
Davis. 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Their Coats Turned Gray 





















This is @ fleece from a sheep on a high 
molybdenum ration. The large dark area at 
the top is the natural color of the fleece. 
it turned gray after the animal was given 
200 parts per million of molybdenum in 
the ration. The lower black streak at the 
bottom of the fleece shows the reappear- 
ance of the dark color after copper was 
given at a rate of 100 parts per million. 


tion to which were added 200 parts 
molybdenum per million in the form 
of sodium molybdate. Black sheep 
were chosen to see if there would be 
any changes in hair-coat color. 
After about two weeks on the ra- 
tion, it was noticed that the new 
wool fibers were coming in gray. 
After 10 weeks on the high-molyb- 
denum diet, there was a band of 
grey wool 2 cm. thick to be found 
under the original black coat. When 
one-half the fleece was sheared, the 
effect produced was indeed odd—a 
sheep half white, half black. When 
copper sulfate was added to the ra- 
tion, the new wool again came in 


black within a few days. Scouring 
was never present on these dry 
experimental rations with high 


molybdenum. 

Black horses, pigs, turkeys, chick- 
ens, and rats were fed for long pe- 
riods on this same high level of 
molybdenum, and although there 
was a large increase in the level of 
molybdenum in the blood of each, 
there was no change in coat color 
nor were there any other symptoms 
of toxicity. Only ruminants seem to 
be susceptible to molybdenum in this 
concentration. 

In some manner not yet clear to 
us, the rumen itself must be in- 
volved. To study this further, mo- 
lybdenum solutions were daily in- 
jected directly into the bloodstreams 
of black sheep. No change in the 
coat color could be induced, al- 
though injections were continued for 
several weeks. 

Copper salts do not seem to be so 
readily absorbed from the digestive 
tract of sheep as are molybdenum 
salts. However, in experimenting 
with injections of copper salts into 
the bloodstream of sheep, it was 
found that moderate doses of copper 
gluconate injected over four or five 
days gave protection to sheep on a 
high molybdenum ration for several 
months after the injections. This 
method of preventing molybdenum 
toxicity is being further explored. 

Fortunately, animals quickly re- 
cover from the symptoms of molyb- 
denum toxicity when removed from 
the high level of intake or when 
given the relatively small amounts 
of copper sulfate, but it remains a 
serious economic problem in certain 
areas. 









































time-a-day 
completed 
by the 


Ivy 


mm. <3 

Oregon 
duced 19,239 Ibs. 
fat and 
Ibs. milk 
ten years of 


Do 


rent account 


slips 


importance” 
juse trap, 


ome 


re clipped 


olect 


alt needed 


lowa 


PREVENT SPOILED SILAGE 


| 
io 


nside 


end of 





JANUARY 25 


milk and 1,045 _ 


Both records were 
made in ten months and in addition 
“Jingle 


Ivy Ook Belle’s Jingle with her calf. 


“Jingle” Rang the Bell! 


175 days during each test period. 

This is the third record of over 
1,000 Ibs. fat and 19,000 Ibs. milk 
made by “Jingle’ In three succes- 
sive years on test she has produced 
a total of 57,800 lbs. milk and 3,082 
lbs. fat. On today’s average market 
her milk production would equal a 
gross value of $6,600 for just these 
three years. Added to this are her 


valuable calves three heifers, four 
bulls, and another calf soon to be 
porn 


Jingle’ was bred by W H. 


Brandt, Ivy Oak Farms, Oregon. 





























Woodrow Simmons, a safety-mind- 
ed farmer of Ohio, has adopted a 
homemakers’ preservation practice— 


that of canning light bulbs to pre- 
serve his buildings 

Simmons is shown installing an 
ordinary glass fruit jar as a shield 
over the electric light bulb in the 


barn Fixtures for screwing on a 
wide mouthed fruit jar are avail- 
able; they are not expensive and 
the fruit jars cost only a trifle 
Exposed bulbs have been known 
to start fires when straw or dust 


accumulates on them. The fruit jar 
serves as a shield to keep dust, hay, 
ind straw away from the hot bulb. 

This is a very good idea in hay- 
mows where there is a tendency for 
dust to gradually accumulate on 
light bulbs 

This idea has been approved by 
the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chieago 11, 
Iiline 


Ohio. Ray MYILcer. 


Special Opportunities 
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BROWN SWISS 














GEESE 





ed Hatet 


Twelve chapters 


ducks 


f hate 


free GOSHEN 


img 


pheasant 
Small in- 


ords Large 


POULTRY 





RABBITS 





ly-profitable 





! Raise 


supplied Write 


Selleraville 


Angora 
Particulars 
Newark, Ohio 





and New Zea 


WHITE'S 


Rabbits 


today! ROCK. 
Penn 1-8 


Four va- 


BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 


Can be obtained free from 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








TION! ¢ 


SALE OF REGISTERED 
BROWN SWISS BULLS 





MUST HAVE QUICK AC 


PALA-BARR FARM, Rte #2, Barrington, I. 
Phone Barr. 155M2 








DOGS 





guaranteed 
Ohi 
Shepherd pups 
EMERSON NEFF 
uiring a regis 
find in my 


Shepherd 
and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Vear's 
sex Spayed 


Collies 


luals, labelled 
nded parents 
Gentleman Road 


Priced 
Syracuse 


Ottawa 


ollie Pups. 


females a spe 


right CLOVERDALE KEN 
Ackley, lowa 18-* 
es, outstanding heelers. wate? 


ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan. I 5° 
Imported parents. 


HOWARD 


MceCLAIN 
right. MRS 


ndiana 
Border Collie 


handsome 


with the finest 


PERROT, 


Illinois 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





auctioneering. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City, 


LEARN auctioneering, terms 
AUCTION 


SCHOO! 


Term 
AUCTION SCHOOL, 1204 
Missouri 


Free catalog 
Mason City 
ote 

Write, for 





MISCELLANEOUS 





purchase 
Farm Business 


always 


* for 


transacti 
income 
accrual 
with 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
nein, 


the 


basis 


complete loose- 


only once; 


ite; every 


returns. Bimple, 


$3.00 Post 


guarantee, 


1620 Jackson, 


»o.* 
2a- 


You will like our livestock il- 


will print 


order with 


on it Write for stationery 


week as 
Learn quickly 
CHICAGO SCHOO! 
Illinois 

oducing w 
Big select 


omplete display 
Dept J-257¢ 


Bargains; € 


better grades 
order. ALLEN 
Dept 11 


MIDWEST guarantees prices 
bring 


Midwest 


dependability 
following 
March 1 


Ib new 


$2.00 new 
must contain 
from quills 


Don't 


you know exactly 


Send samples 


feathers for quotation 


i348 W 


of 


mini 


your feat! 7) 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 


20-° 


Trained Practi- 

home Booklet 

NURSING, Dept. 
1-€ 


cutest chil- 
adorable atyles 
Rush name 


Cincinnati 25, 
1-8 

mill rejects 
$1.00 Postpaid 


HOSTERY ©O©., 
hattanooga, Ten- 


1-2 
goose and 


highest prices 


throughout 


and prompt 


prices are 
new white 


goose, $2.25; 
colored luck, 
original down 


and duck 
when you 


what you re 


r prices 
goose 
MIDWEST 
Rad Chi- 
22-° 





CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 








Improved Stud Service 





present 
» sires 
bloodlines 
Matings 
breeds 


to follow 
successful breeding program 
Candy Company 
herd sires and looking 
combining the most 


available 
For further 
your Curtiss Herd 
write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 


well-defined 
as carried on 


Farms 


all five 
informa- 


Technician 


Telephone: Cary 5411 








FOR SALE 


REG. MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS 


e with dams records up to 


Also top femaies—all ages. 


Rt. 3, Whitewoter, Wis. 











your Hoard’s 
advance — Save money! 


Dairyman in 





GUERNSEYS 











FRITZLYN FARMS 
PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 


Ofte « 5 GUSH Nosy BULL CALVES 
up to 10 mos ty'vn } Dar 
has i4 M l I 5 y 1250 Dame 
of then : ‘ f the great 
prove \ tam ¢ y King th reoeords 


\ ta j ' { 
The Right Kind at the Right Price 
For price and pedigree write 
FRITZLYN FARMS, Pipereville, Pennsylvania 











FOR SALE 


born May 1952. Sired by MelDonald Farms Tar- 


be I ¢ Douglas Lady Augusta, Ex 
ent 4 Ky ent daughters. Dam trom a good 
t ’ 1 Sr3 8OSC and 
ernal granddavugt r of Royal Lenda 20508 1109 
Jr4 \ a fe ‘ ice he 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams Breeding 
stock you are looking for State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














_ CAUMSETT BROADCASTER 


Six Daughters, aver- 
age dr. ° yr. olds, av- 
erage 11,6322 Milk, 
iHic BF 365 Days 
A.R. Six Dams, aver 
age dr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
erage 99,8972 Milk, 
O32 B.F., 365 Days, 


A.R. Increase 4,735¢# Milk, i6li¢ LF 


Highest proof on the highest 2 vear old 
heifers of any bull of any breed In the his 
tory of dairy cattle anywhere in the world, 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner, C. AR. STROUD, Magr., 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, JAR., Associate Maer. 








You deserve the best, and we 
make it possible with a Brandtjen 
bred bull. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 





FRANK LOUHRS oAiny cow mManker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN La Salle 1456 





and 





FOR SALE 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


A tew good herd sire prospect! 


it > M 
nr j ect ¢ 
fat B-ye Mel) ' Hils Da 
' M } tig 
5 V 
V ‘ ( il 
g } 0 ’ 


A card will bring detaits 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


pr 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Lake Forest, tilinois 





QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Femates of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 


WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis 





GUERNSEYS 


ictioa 
* the 


BETTER 


Surehred i grades tetanding prod 
+ typ ' ' t re 

i. Serv 
seevenson C9 GUERN. 


SEY SGREEDERS ASSN Fort Atkinson, Wis 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS- 


Ottoring Select oe Calves 





Guerneey 


Mu itis 


M 


. te 

x) Right Kind At The 

Price 
i" 


Young Bulls For Sale 


M 
1K 


’ The 
Right 


Wrightstown, Wisecensin 





BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


mR. LANE FARMS 
4d. H. Rustman, Owner 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come te Wiscormin for your purebred Guerneeys 
“ " ' re ‘ * 
UL ‘ 

. la ' f in ay 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSN. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otte ©. Kline. Seoretary 








AYRSHIRES 








PNAS LS re, 


Most ProritasietCows 


Big Milkers ~~ - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grasers - Perfect Udders 


ne te Bowtie 
Ayribuwe Breeders Association 
10 Conte: %, Brenden, Ve 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Stres; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 
Franklin, 





AYRSHIRE BULL 
Champion 1949 Int. Dairy Ex 

3432 M. 5462 B. Fat 
GREEN. 

West Allis, 


REG. 


nem ©6568. Sire 
thor Dame cord 12 


ry r A s few elfers 


FIELD FARMS, 3300 Seuth 16 Street, 
Wisconsin. 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


THREE OF OUR REOISTFRED AVRSHINES 
ARE CALVING SO0IN TAKS 4 BIL CALF 
SF HIM UNTIL § YRARS OLD FREE. 

CORKWELL A CARTER Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES 


Start the New Vear right by hea r herd 
e . teta “ Aver re i 
at 


Write ¢ 
STRATH 
v 


l alves 
GLASS. ranM, "Gea 71, Port Chester, WN 








) AYRSHIRES 


Top Production 
Herd In 50 to 75 
Cow Group 


Top Classification With 77 Head Averaging 
886. (26 Excelient..50 Very Good--2 Good 
Plus). 

Home Of The Greed Champions Storm Cloud 
of Windrow, Neshaminy Miss Phett. 


WwRiTt—é US 
WINDROW FARMS 


HOD OxFoR MICHIGAN 








Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispos! 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree 


let him convince you. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Hoven Indiana 


JERSEYS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


Our Herd—Winner Of The Empire State 
High HIR Herd Aword, 507 Lbs. Fat. 
26 Excellents In Herd, Where Type and 
Production Meet In All Pedigrees. 
You'll Be Proud To Own A Heoven Hill 
Bull. Write Today. 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 














BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Top Preduction 100 Cow Werd Of The 
Breed. 12 Years Over 500 Lbs. Fat To 
616 Lbs. Fat-<Ali on 2x Milking). Herd 
Headed By Two Excellent Superior Sires 
A Fine Lot Of Herd Sire Prospects 
Availabie. Write Today. 


Drisl yam 
‘arm 
ey 


Established 1803 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 








ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Owner = 





BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Only Jersey Herd Ever to Breed and Show 
Both National Grand Champions 
The Some Yeor 
Our Grand Champion Female — BILTMORE 
SIGNAL BESS JANE. Excellent - R of M 
Records: 4-3-365-13,049 Ibs. mitk, 680 Ibs. 

fat. QUR CHAMPIONS PRODUCE. 


Select From 1,300 Reaistered Jerseys. A Few 
Top Bulls Now Available. Buy From Bilt- 
more in ‘53. 


Billmore Gorm 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 











me 








PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 


Palen r . & daugiters 
Chas. S. Kelly-David 


For t 
Ketty, Hudson, Wis. 


BRYN MAWR FARM — 


Bryn Mawr Solthive, 52 
3 Star Bull. Sire olde . ermai Prin e. € 
Star, Very Good, prov t s. Dam 
Blonde Nina Very Good 8.4192 “mith, 502z eat 
at 4 yrs 2x. Nina by St s 

r super I Wr 
R. 1, South St. Paul, 
+. 


FRANK s. ASTROTH, 
Minn. 





REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 


DROPPED APR. 17, 1952 
Sire: Standard Lord B ‘ Excellent W 
hie fire ia e 
Dam Majesty 
I ‘¢ 


VIEW JERSEY FARM 
lowa 


PLEASANT 
Crawfordsville 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 


BULL Gaur sone APRIL 19, 1952. Imported 
breeding ‘ {t est slves 
I have tered n a year. Price to April let, $206 
y uldn't m { for a herd sire 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Missouri 





CHOICE pater ss wynwd _WeIrERSs 
been wit Sully last Ghinty tv niustp Gage —haltens 
at leveloy z ! 
nth heifers TB and B ‘. 
Claude Snesuten, R 2, Box 256, “ sprinatetd, Mo. 
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A LESSON 


How fo 
i 


IN COW BUYING 


= make more money sooner 


and more money longer 


When make an 


soon you will reccive 


you 


returns 


also interested in how great the 


in purebred dairy cattle are 


investment 


and how 


no different from 


returns will be 


in how 
You 


farmers investing 


you are naturally interested 


returns will last are 


Dairy 


other investor. 


long the 


any 


If you buy registered Jersey calves to begin a purebred dairy herd, you 


can be assured you are 


ment than you would with ; 


from 2 to 10 months earlier than ot 


eartiier maturity 


But the 


about 


how great are 


long-time profits? Per 


greater efficiency and be« ause more head can be kept per ac re 


ords indicate Jerseys live 


Ss not uncommon 


Write 


yne’y 


today for free 


sooner and more money 


going to 


and 25 y 


iny other breed 


enables them to be 


and produce longer 


ears ceases to be 


information 


rece 


returns on your invest- 
Because 
And don't 


cost than 


qui ker 
Why? 


her dairy cattle 


ive 


Jerseys mature 


forget their 


raised at less other breeds. 


profits you can expect from Jerseys and what 


profit because of 
And 


15 to 20 


Je rseys make more 


a life of 


a rarity 


about the breed that makes more 


longer. 


4 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet 
“The Dollars and Sense of Registered Jerseys." 


Addr: SS 
P 
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EAR TAG 8917 
Born November 21, 


1951 


We Offer This Splendid Son 

of Carnation O Boy From a 

954-pound Full Sister to 
Carnation Black Magic. 


THE bull we offer this week is not 

only a big, deep-bodied, handsome 
son of Carnation O Boy, but he is 
from a full sister to the well-known 
Carnation sire, Carnation Black Magic 

This Black Magic sister has just fin- 
ished a year-record on 3-time-milking 
of 94 pounds of fat from 23,245 pounds 
of milk, (4.1% average test), so these 
figures are subject to approval 

If you've been looking for some- 
thing exceptionally desirable in a bull 
with ‘“‘Governor’’ blood on both sides 
send at once for pedigree of Ear Tag 
8917. 

Address: 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. 2+13-b, 
1060 Stuart Bidg., 
Seattie 1, Washington 


LS a LT 
HOLSTEINS _— ~ GUERNSEYS 














Large selec ng ip heavy producing 
high-grade jairy cows snd springing heifers 
Available the year-round Choicest quality at 
reasonable prices Private daily sales in ovr 
cleaned and disinfected stables. T.B. and State 
Laboratory Bang’s Tested; many Calft i Va 
cinated Pr es quoted without bligation Buy 
wit confidence from Ohio's oldest established 
need and Bonded Distributor L. F. BROWN 
& COMPANY, 3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio. Phone: Kirby 5041. Estab 


lished 1849. 








STOFFELL STYLEMASTER PABST 
#1190478 
This month we offer the calf pictured 


above, a son of Carnation Stylemaster, 
born » August 10, 1962. 
1 { jammed by Pabst Wayne Adyna 
“ made 551.8 Ibs. fat and 14,137.8 Ibs 
milk with a 3.9 test at 2 yrs. He has a fu 
si rir r herd that has just completed 
an A.R. re rd of 668 Ibe. fat as a 3 year 
i on 2X. 8 Stylemaster Pabst has 
prover nheritanece to transmit hig tests 
and milk production in your herd 


For price and pedigree write: 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Rovte +12 Knoxville, Tenn. 


























CRESCENT BEAUTY GLORY 
SENIOR HERD SIRE AT PAGANOK FARMS. 
A % brother to 1949 All-American ‘‘Lady Gloria’ 

of 1951 n ‘Commander Very 





intensely Adm Beauty bred. Write for 
: n of ““Glor for your future herd re, out 
of a high record, officially classified dam 

SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missouri 











HOLSTEIN 


A “Champion” Bull 


Ready for Heavy Service 


Sired by DU PAGE RIVER 
CHAMPION CORP whose dam 
has 945 pounds of fat. Own 
dam 658.1 pounds of fat as a 
Junior 3 year old. All records 
in Advanced Registry 


Younger Bulls Available 





DU PAGE RIVER FARM 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
On Hwy. 66 one mile North of 52 





IMPROVE YOUR HERD with 
marked Sept. grandson 
of *‘Wisconsin Admiral Burke 
Lad" out of this great brood 
cow! She has 5002 tat on 2x 
and her 4 daughters are great- 
er producers thar good 

type, udders. His sire Pabst 
Fryelan proven wit ine 
+ .22%, + 198F If taken soon, lst $1751 


HOL-BART FARM 


DONALD W. JOHNSON, Operator, Bartiett, ft. 


a well 





B irke Tritom 
+ 46 o8M. 
tye him 


rease 








EUREKA FARMS OFFER 


_—- os sired by our Carnation Plunderer 
es tl f ne Carnat 

Dalle since 1933 and “DHIA testing since 19! 

0 t t re ha bree g that 

help them to breed true to ty ‘ 

lia a vear old t t t t s ers 

should k at 

Cc. £. HURLBERT Stockton, Illinois 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Breeding stock th sexes from a high produc 
ing herd for sale “Grades and Bs arebreds of all ages 
e or come to the fart HAW- 


LTHORN- MELODY FARMS, Linertyvitie, "WHinois. 
POLLED an at a Ses con sou Sued 
ges & r polled s on your 


cows Noth 








i nee t 
THE ‘GARDNER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, til. 


BULL READY FOR SERVICE 





Combining Hallrose Progressor and Nor Star Joe 
Semestesd on the 6 side with Car Black 
Magic and Carnation Governor Imperial on the 
dam's side A fine and well gr n individua { 
Royal Breeding 

FOXHOME FARMS Sycamore, Iinois 





LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a chok ion of bull calves to ten 
months i, sire 4 by r great young sire, L. Re- 
f the noted Pabs 


Regal. from a 737-!b. 2x, Exeellent cow { rich 
Ormeby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records fr 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. old p 
to 650 lbs. aa mature cows Several trom 4% 


dams. Send for pedigrees and desacript : 
A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 








HERD SIRE PROSPECT 


This - was beg 5-15-52. He is the son of 


& prov » highest increase for over 
25 Seeehtene tn the U.S. The dam is a daug 
ter of a hig re rd f nedatior Both dam 
and daughter have consistently ¢ i records 
Write for particulars or come and see him 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 








REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN SALE 


SELLING 45 HEAD of purebred Holstein 
cows, heifers and bulls, also full line of 
farm machinery. JANUARY 28, 1953. Send 
for Sale catalogu 

FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM 
Papillion Nebraska 





BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


. . . 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
HOLSTEIN GUERNSEY - BROWN SWISS 
COWS. HEIFERS ALt AGES 
Registered end Non registered Na 

We nave 200 to $00 head on | 
Or we itt Gli wour order op 
direction from fou and 4+ 
fiver COD on your approval All animals TB 
and Rang'’s ‘ree. accompanied by health certifi- 
JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
RT. 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
PHONE 27F3 
ie] S 303) Me wag & ; 


nand at sli times Come here 
sod mate your own selection 

cates Delivered in iruckioad iote to sour farm 
fm our own trucks by experienced cattlemen, 
Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood Snes. Selectex n ti 

















herds in the state W i ‘ , 
bred «sires have beer ed for ver 3 year We 
cover fifteen of the leading lairy counties in Wis 
( . 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades At present. there are 
special offering ringing, high grade ¢ 
and ers it ar 1 or trock ad lot We 
ser er 7 i Our i Quality 
at th ” pr pos 


Services--W. I ) 
Ed W ker, Frank Swartz. Don 8 fler 


Swartz 

at ¥ rd an e ord ruck 
or carloads Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write tor information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 
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Holstein Cows and Wisconsin Holsteins 


Heifers 


If vou're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and helfers on hand at all times 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 
for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 





stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 


transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 

Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 





tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service 
Write or wire for complete information 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun 
ties wit! ver 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 


bulls. Burke and H stead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136', Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fleldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, Wis. 


| 





When thinking of Uniform High Production and 
Type, your Wisconsin institution Holsteins speak 
for themeelves Ilome bred and developed by t 
tensified linebreeding of 37th and 8S. P.O.M. A tew 
f the great sires bred by use and whore hames 
ire synonym in type and produc- 
tion are 
WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD 
WISCONSIN IDEAL 
WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE 
SOWISCOL 8. 8. CREATOR 
Sone and grandsons of these 
in our herds and in the best herds thr 


s with the beet 


great eires are 
ighout the 


When in need of a herd sire, 

write for our latest bull tiet 
WwW. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. 
Public Weltare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales an) fleldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle { nein’s largest 
Dairy « nties where 1* cattle are on D.HLLA 
test and the ‘ ure bred artificially 


For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3.5538 





r oe er er rrr mr rrr rr rrr rer rrrrr4 


} Dairy Cows For Sale 


in need of good dairy cows, selected 
in m Wisconsin's idest and most thickly 
9; ited Holsteir territory, write FRANCIS 
} DARCEY 


Watertown Wisconsin 


PF FF FF PEPE PE PEL EPO POO OOD 





| We -County Holstein Association 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Top quality Holstein heifers and young 

bred for type and rodpetion Also select, serv 

iceable registered bulls Can furnish competent, 

riation. Free fleldman service 

Direct inquiries te: 

WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come te Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 


cows, 


insured tranes 





cows and foundation pure 
= en breda. Our county assoel- 
‘ ations cooperate to render 
t sales service to buyers. 
~\ Write BARRON CO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, Wis. 











W. A. O'KEEFE HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


FEBRUARY 11 


. WAUNAKEE, WISCONSIN 


3 Miles North of Madison, on Hwy 113 
35 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 35 — 18 cows, close up or in production, 7 


bred yearlings, 10 jr. yearlings, 
sired by a Pabst bred sire, 
-dited. 


herd. 


cinated, 
grown. A 


accr< 
fine 


Bert Pfister, Auctioneer 


4-H prospects. 
owned by So. Wis. Breeders. All bloodtested, vac- 
DHIA Records io 608 Ibs. fat. 


Art Collentine in the box 


x 


All but one under 5 years, 


Home raised and well 


Sale Starts 1 P. M. 


For further information write Bert Pfister, State Bank Bldg., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 











Wisconsin 
{ high proc 
y hia sone On mat 


Admiral 


ter patr ‘esor k 


ease mn 42 pairs 





Pabst Roamer ‘'Exceiient"’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Burke 
juction and gu« 
re 
Roamer shows an increase 
a 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write for pedigrees and rms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negative 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Lad'‘s transmission 
d type is inherited 


305 day bas 





"*Excetient’’ 


Pabst Regal 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 











This Week We Offer a Bull That Will Insure You 
~— Production, High Test and Good Type. 


2x 11370 M. 4.5% 
an 87'<% sister with 
Her dam is V.G 
Tidy's sire is G. M 

comes from our high 
Shown 80 successfully 


Write for pedigree 





His Dam 


on 


non « 
MOF 


with 


producing 


He is Ear Tag 1018 born 11-5-52, evenly marked His sire is 
Pabst Reburke Vale (3 nearest dam ave, 7662 fat 42%). He is 
siring some outstanding daughters in our herd. «His dam is Green 
Meadow Stella Tidy (GP at 2 years). She has a 2 year 365 da 


Now on test as a 3 yr. old. Tidy has 
$F 4.4% at 2 yrs a state record 
6562F on 2x next dam 555¢ fat on 
Constellation, our great proven sire | 


Governess family that e have 


but the first check for $400 gets him 


delivered to you, safe delivery guaranteed. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


Elsie, Michigan 











JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades 


one 
or a carload Let us quote you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 
Free fieldman's services 


CHET OUWENEEL, Fieidman 


Phone 1340 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














is Sil 
Jule King Fobes 
has 270 ibs. fat 
and priced right 


Udder of his Paternal 
Granddam 


His 7 nearest dams ave 
Paganok Mercedes Ginger 
with 485 


E. L. SWARTZENDRUBER & SON 


FOR SALE — Bull Calf, Born 8-2-52 


600 Ibs. fat. 4.1% all 2x but one. His Sire 


His dam is a granddaughter of 


M Ibs. fat 2x HIR (S.A) with first calf and 
150 days 2x current lactation. A show pre 
For Price and Pedigree writs 
Wellman, lowa 











INSEMINATION 


Saves technicians 
time and money 


Insemikit tubes ore used by more 
bull studs and technicians than any 
other type. Supervised for cleanli- 
ness and precision from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product. Avail- 
able in five sizes: 6 MM x 1 mm bore, 
1 cc bore, 5 MM x 1 mm bore, 1 cc 
bore, and .6 cc bore. Aluminum 
carrying case also available. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment. Write 
for literature and prices. 


INSEMIKIT CO. 


BARABOO. wis 





DOLLYDALE. 


AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance 
Weighs up to 6 pounds of feed. Clog proof —Aute 
matic— Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in firat month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 each 


THE ROBSON CORP, FRED F FRENCH BLOG, W. ¥. 17—DEPT. 7-3 








GOOD FARMING 
PAYS 


Famous Western Sprocket Packer and New 
Western precision built Seeder, Reasonably 
Combines two perations in one 
for tteelf it eAViINE seed, esped 

Alfalfa Clover r any ‘Cirase Seed 
mixed or separately Even, aceurate seed 
na of all 
eed drops, ahead of Packer and is pressed 
oh inte * t both Packer and Muicher 
leaves surface mulch without 
Hlely prev t waehing and cruat 
id the moteture. Gives every seed 
oe to grow. Seeder mounted or re 
ly r r full nformation 
combined n { Peeder or Packer 

eparate 


aveds 


wheels 


with Adjustable 
Orop Apron 
reeoer | 


Traltler Mounted for Power Take-Off 
Furnished either with or without drop apron 
feeder and power take-off with trailer as 
shown Grinds any feed, green, wet, or dry 
snapped or ear corn, roughage bundles or 
aled fakes, with ordinary farm tractor 
and no monkey business. Has both cutter 
knives and heavy sewing hammers 

Get full information on 

this real honeat-to-good 

PN peas grinding outfit = our 
sizes available. Wr 








Western Lond Roller Co., Dept. 712 
Hastings, Nebrasko—Manviacturers 





Shipping Fever of Cattle 


Act quickly to head off this, threat. Bacterins can be 
used prior to exposure and serums at time of trouble, 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


HIPPING fever is the common 
S term for hemorrhagic septice- 

mia. Sometimes it is called 
“stockyard fever or stockyard pneu- 
monia” by beef cattle men. It is a 
general infection caused by a group 
of infectious germs known as the 
Pasteurella group. The disease shows 
up rather suddenly in a number of 
different ways The most common 
signs are high fever; difficult, rapid 
breathing; and dull, watery or blood- 
shot eyes. The very sick are de- 
pressed and stop eating. Some be- 
come constipated, others develop 
diarrhea, Often it spreads rapidly 
and if a number of animals are af- 
fected, the first few are usually 
more sick than the rest 
outbreaks, some may die 
administered 


In severe 
even if treatment is 
early. Without treatment some go 
on to develop pneumonia, while oth- 
ers develop distinct swellings about 
the eyes and flanks or in the region 
of the anus and vulva. Sometimes 
the infection localizes in the intes- 
tines or in the nervous and brain 
tissues. 


Exposed Animals are Less Resistant 


The term shipping fever as applied 
to the little misleading 
because animals do not need to be 
shipped or trucked to be affected 
All types of cattle and all ages un- 
der all sorts of conditions can be- 
come ill with the disease. Occasion- 
ally it confines itself to only one or 
several in the herd. The most sus- 
ceptible seasons are in the fall, win- 
ter, and spring when the weather is 
likely to be windy and wet with 
marked changes in temperatures 

Variations in symptoms and the 
range in severity are due primarily 
to the types and virulence of the or- 
ganisms and to the predisposing 
causes. Predisposing causes influence 
unfavorably the ability of the animal 
to resist infections. The presence o 
other harmful bacteria and viruses 
also helps prepare the tissues; or, in 
other words, pave the way for the 
Pasteurella organisms. 


Keep Resistance High 


If we look hard enough we can 
usually uncover the reasons for cer- 
tain animals or groups of animals 
becoming ill with the disease. Any- 
thing that lowers the resistance of 
the animal's body will induce trou- 
ble provided, of course, the offending 
organism is present. in sufficient 
numbers, Bringing new animals in- 
to the.herd, trycking to or from 
fairs or sales in undesirable weather 
may induce trouble. Abrupt changes 
in weather, changes in feed and 
feeding habits, or changes in envi- 
ronment tend to lower the animal's 
vitality and bring on the disease 


disease is a 


and exposure 
between feed- 


Prevent fatigue 
Avoid long intervals 
ings and waterings whether enroute 
to some point or on pasture. Pro- 
vide comfortable quarters while cat- 
tle are traveling and after they are 
unloaded. If they have gone through 
a stockyard or barn, 
them for at least 30 days and ob- 
serve them closely. If any go off 
feed, develop a temperature, or show 


sales isolate 


other signs of illness, don’t wait; 


call your veterinarian. 
Prevention Pays 


resistance of 
resistance can 


Jesides the natural 
the animal, artificial 
be provided by injections of bacte- 
rins and serums manufactured spe- 
cifically for this group of organisms. 
Bacterins and serums are useful 
both for preventing the disease and 
in treating sick animals. Bacterins 
accomplish their job by stimulating 
greater production of specific anti- 
bodies Antibodies are the mechan- 
isms that provide the _ resistance 
against disease. It takes a little time 
to build resistance by bacterins, ap- 
proximately two weeks, before a re- 
sponse develops For this reason 
bacterins must be used before ex- 
posure is anticipated 

Serums, on the other hand, confer 
immunity directly and promptly. The 
disadvantages of serum are their 
high and the short protective 
period. Immunity from it lasts only 
about ten days. Immunity from the 
proper use of bacterin may last a 
year or even longer. Consequently, 
if you are consigning to a sale or 
plan to ship breeding animals, or 
even move an animal from one barn 
or farm to another, it is advisable 
to have the bacterin administered at 
least two weeks ahead of time to ob- 
tain maximum benefit. If you miss 
up on the time factor, it is safer to 
substitute or supplement with a suit- 
able serum 

Sulfas 


cost 


particularly the newer 
ones, penicillin, and a number of 
other antibiotics are effective in 
treating and preventing losses from 
hemorrhagic septicemia. After a long 
trip, water and feed them lightly 
and make them comfortable in quar- 
ters that are dry and well ventilat- 
ed. Don't overcrowd., If possible, iso- 
late them for at least 30 days for 
other reasons besides trying to pre- 
vent shipping fever 

Even though the animals have 
been vaccinated before they were de- 
livered to your farm, there is no ab- 
solute assurance that the new ani- 
mals will not become sick. So watch 
them carefully. Call your veterinari- 
an early. Prevent the trouble from 
spreading or even occurring by insti- 
tuting preventive measures or treat- 
ment in the first stages of an attack 
of shipping fever. 


Warns Cattle Ringworm is 
Danger to Farmers 


Self-protection is urged for farm- 
ers who handle ringworm-infected 
cattle. In a report from Atlanta, 
Ga., Dr. James H. Steele of the 
American Board of Veterinary Pub- 
lic Health says that farmers appear 
to be in much greater danger of 
getting this than statistics 
indicate 

Best 


disease 


wear rubber 
ringworm-in- 


advice is to 
gloves while handling 
fected animals, being sure to wash 
and sterilize the gloves after use. 
During use, the gloves should not be 
allowed to come in contact with un- 
protected parts of the wearer's body. 
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TREATMENT OF 
MASTITIS 


Save up to 49 cents 
per treatment when 
youuse MasticsP&S, 
the easiest, most eco- 
nomical and effective 
form of mastitis 
therapy. 


Mastics cost less than any other method 
yet are really effective. Proved by thou- 
sands of successful treatments. Individ- 
ually foil wrapped for sanitary, individual 
use. Non-greasy. Completely soluble in 
milk—no oily residue. Self-lubricating, 
easy to insert and always ready for use 
even in cold weather. 


You can get boxes of 25 Mastics 
P & S with 100,000 units of penicillin 
and 50,000 mcg. of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin for $7.00. If your veterinarian 
can not supply, order direct from: 


THE MARTIN LABORATORIES 
DEPT. A, WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Cobhoun=: Forage 
& Grain 


e Expertly designed for both forage and 
grain. Rugged, dependably built 
e Needs no spreader chain Newly desi 
channels prevent sides from spreading 
e Revolutionary 3-way endgate 
SAVE $100--BUILD YOUR OWN BOX 
Cathoun Wagon Box trons available 
Ask your dealer or write us for Free Literature 
CALHOUN MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. HD-1253, Cedar Falls, towa 


gned 











Milk Record 
— Sheets — 


More and more dairy farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
produetion should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month — or a year — but 
ALWAYS. 

There’s no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc- 
ers. Here are the sizes we are 
prepared to send out right uow: 





Monthly Records ; 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.25 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 
35 cows, 1 month 2.00 


Weekly Records; 
Two Milkings 


10 cows, 
20 cows, 
30 cows, 





Price of a 
Year's Supply 


1 week $2.50 
1 week 3.00 
1 week 3.50 





For Three Price of a 
Milkings a Day Year's Supp'y 


15 cows, 1 month $1.50 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


Calf Diphtheria 


Calf diphtheria or necrotic laryn- 
gitis is caused by a germ called ac- 
tinomyces necrophorus, the same or- 
ganism that causes sore mouth in 
pigs. It is also responsible for most 
cases of foot rot found in cattle and 
sheep. As the term necrotic laryn- 
gitis indicates, the larynx in the calf 
becomes infected and a local reac- 
tion or inflammation is set up 

The area becomes swoller and red 
and painful and then as destruction 
of the tissue continues, one or more 
ulcers form. These contain a case- 
ous or cheese-like materia! consist- 
ing of dead tissue and bacteria. By 
opening the calf's mouth, and with 
the aid of a flashlight, the affected 
area can usually be observed back 
on one or both sides of the throat. 


Occurrences 


Infections are fairly common in 
calves of both the beef and dairy 
There is no strict seasonal 
occurrence; however, the disease is 
most frequent during the winter. 
teports indicate that there is a 
gradual increase from year to year 
in western range cattle. The inci- 
dence is highest in animals 6 to 15 
months of age but older animals 
sometimes become infected 


breeds 


The disease may occur in a single 
young animal housed in clean, sani- 
tary surroundings. At other times, 
it spreads to a number of other 
calves in the same barn. More often 
it occurs in barns where pens are 
wet and filthy and particularly where 
calves come in contact with pigs 
Injuries from rough feeds, thorns, 
thistles, barley beards, foxtail beards, 
etc., pave the way for entrance of 
the bacteria into the tissues 


Symptoms 


Signs of the disease usually ap- 
pear rather suddenly. There is diffi- 
cult breathing and often this is se- 
vere due to the swelling in the 
throat which partially or completely 
shuts off the air passageway to the 
Often there is a moist, pain- 
ful cough. The temperature is high, 
in the neighborhood of 105° Fahren- 
heit. The calf drinks or eats reluc- 
tantly or refuses food entirely. If 
treatment is not administered rather 
promptly, breathing becomes more 
difficult and the calf becomes very 
weak. Death is due to suffocation, 
pneumonia, or a general toxemia 


lungs 


Treatment 


Before the advent of the sulfa 
drugs, treatments were not too suc- 
cessful. Sulfapyradine was the first 
sulfa to bring results. For a time 
it was believed to be the only suit- 
able drug. Now there are available 
to veterinarians a number of other 
sulfas and/or antibiotics that can 
be used successfully to treat this 
disease. Best results are obtained 
where treatment is administered 
early in an attack. 


BOVINE ASTHMA 


I have a heifer that I think has 
asthma. Is there any cure for this? 
She is about 9 months old. 

Marinette, Wis. Cc. &. 

The cause of bovine asthma ts not 
known but it is thought to be a 
combination of climate and allergy 


to legumes and other plants. It is 
believed the condition begins as an 
allergic irritation resulting in con- 
striction of the bronchials and swell- 
ing of the mucus membranes, pro- 
ducing difficult breathing. This in 
turn causes a rupturing of some of 
the air cells or sacs of the lungs. 

If such pasture cases are found 
early, putting them in the barn re- 
sults in gradual improvement. Once 
the condition has reached the acute 
stage and a great many of the air 
sacs are broken, recovery is never 
complete. Since the condition tends 
to recur each summer, it is usually 
advisable to send such animals to 
slaughter 

Other treatments in mild or early 
discovered cases that may be of 
benefit are sodium iodide or anti- 
histamines. Adrenalin usually gives 
prompt but only temporary relief. 
We suggest you contact your veteri- 
narian. 


BULL CALF BLOATS 


I have a 2-month-old bull calf 
which seems to be healthy in every 
way except he bloats on everything 
I feed him. 

I am feeding him whole oats, 
Calf Manna, alfalfa hay and orchard 
grass. 

I have 29 calves getting this same 
feed and it doesn’t bother them. 

Douglas, Wyo. L. M. 


Often it is difficult to learn the 
cause of bloating in young animals. 
Sometimes the bacterial flora in the 
rumen is such as to develop exces- 
sive gas formation. In others the 
opening to the rumen is so situated 
that gas does not easily 
Some animals outgrow this situation 
while others do not. 

We suggest you contact your vet- 
crinarian for a diagnosis and treat- 
ment. If a veterinarian is not avail- 
able a tablespoonful of turpentine 
in a little milk may relieve the 
condition 

Also we suggest you try taking 
several cuds from the mouth of one 
of your healthy cows and drench 
the bloating calf with some of the 
macerated and fluid contents of the 
cuds. The purpose of this is to try 
to change the bacterial flora of the 
rumen contents. 


escape. 


COW WITH ACUTE LAMENESS 


I have a six-year-old Holstein cow 
that is a very heavy producer and 
high tester. However, for the last 
two winters she has been troubled 
by acute lameness in her hind legs 
and quarters, This more or less 
clears up in the summer when she 
is on pasture, but recurs as soon as 
she comes into the barn for the 
winter, 

It would appear to be some form 
of rheumatism or arthritis, and our 
own veterinarian does not seem to 
have any cure for it. Can you sug- 
gest any remedy? 

Norwich, Vt. G. F. L. 

Arthritic and rheumatic cows, as 
you describe, have long been a prob- 
lem for which there seems to be no 
satisfactory treatment. The best we 
have to suggest is to place the cow 
in a well-bedded box stall. Our ex- 
perience has been that under such 
conditions symptoms are less severe 
ind the 
Daily evercise also seems to be 


beneficial. 


cow is more comfortable. 














Double and Triple 
Pasture Yields 
- . - Beat High 
Feed Costs 


Wise dairymen everywhere are using 


more and more top-quality RoYSTER ° 


as an ideal hedge against rising feed 
costs. With free-flowing Royster, 
you can increase your pasture yields 
to return up to $10 and more for every 
fertilizer dollar you invest . . . save 
as much as 50% on barn feeding 
costs. And Royster guarantees chem- 
ically-controlled amounts of all 6 
plant foods that most soils need. . . 
all crops must have. Plan now to 
use RoysTER this year to double and 
triple your pasture yields. 









My Royster- 


Royster guarantees SIX 
Plant Foods instead of 
the usual three! 


Vv Nitrogen for rapid growth 


Vv Phosphoric Acid for 
maturity and yield 


Vv Potash for health and 


Vv 


V Sulfur for vigor and tone 


Vv Magnesium Oxide for 


Pastures 


Calcium Oxide for sturdy 











Grown 






































































quality 
PLUS 


plants 


color and snap 








oyster 


with 6 Plant Foods GUARANTEED Pays Off! 


21 FACTORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
FARMERS IN 20 STATES 
F. S. Royster Guano Company - Home Office: Norfolk, Virginia 












SYRACUSE * HOUSTON ° 
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It Will Pay You Well to Wait 
a Little While for a SURGE! 


We are really building a lot of Surge 
Milkers every day, but we don’t have 
the materials to build them as fast as 
you want them installed. Because we 
are building thousands of Surges, your 
wait won’t be too long and 
will pay you well to wait a little while 
for a Surge. 


Milk with Genuine TD TUG & PULL 


That’s because any milking machine 
that bears the Surge Nameplate milks 
with genuine Surge TUG & PULL that 
holds the teat cups down where they 
belong. 

If the Surge did not do a really 
extraordinary job of milking cows we 
would have plenty of Surge Milkers. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West Nineteenth 


SACRAMENTO °* KANSAS CITY * TORONTO * ATLANTA ° SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1953, Babson Bros. Co 
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